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Like  the  Fairies  AA?ho  J^Dce  beyoDd  the  G^te 

^dJ  the  crystal  waters  th^t  bp  the  Shore 

Hy  hes^  le^pe J  wer  the  ^DCieDt  Itopes 

f o  fwiDe  in-ouDcf  the  Kother's  Iod^  K^ir. 

Ky  boc(y  surged  onAA?^J  to  Celebrate 

%e$fm^  the  Kother  v^ith  e^ch  hei^teJ  "Sreg^th 

For  m  she  sailed  oN?er  the  d^Dgerous  Ml 

Labored  for  as  id  ^d  oce^D  of  "Stood 

FroPQ  her  vi^opob  rose  up  the  brow^D  E^rth 

^Dd  froTO  its  depth  the  trees  sprsiDg  Forth. 

lo  d^Dce  the  dances  of  ^ges  long  ^^o 

Hsy  the  fce^t  of  the  druros  cov^vosud  the  W^^es. 

Open  the  ^te  so  the  fairies  vo^  D^pce 

Ad(1  voy  he^rt  lei^p  forev'er  to  the  Ilhythw  of  Life. 


The  hiss  we  shared — 

so  special — 

made  my  heart  pound 

and  your  glasses  fog  up 

in  the  chilly  night  air. 

I  told  you  the  truth  that  night, 

I  would  not  lie — 

my  love  for  you  was  strong, 

and  still  is. 

These  feelings  for  you, 

my  Christopher, 

haven't  changed. 

They  have  just  gone  unused 

for  too  long, 

have  faded  into  the  mist 

in  my  heart, 

become  part  of  a  larger  ache. 

They  are  still  felt, 

still  known, 

still  cried  for  in  the  presence 

of  a  high  school  counselor — 

a  visit  nearly  every  weeh  devoted  to  you. 

Often  I  wish  my  mother  hadn't  died, 

that  my  father  hadn't  moved 

us  away  from  you. 

Thoughts  lihe  these  mahe 

that  mist  in  my  heart  throb, 

and  it  becomes  a  dense,  heavy  cloud, 

filled  with  rain  and 

bristling  with  bolts  of  lightening, 

each  aimed  at  my  soul. 


Those  hiller  volts  are 

each 

separate  memories,  g  g  g  g  g 

trying  desperately  to  sur-   i i a  g  g 

face  ff^^^ 

lihe  a  swimmer  caught  it)  a  rip  tide. 

Jealousy. 

Prom  time,  and  you  were  ready 

to  go,  hut  not  with  me. 

I  wanted  to  wear  your  ring, 

hut  you  said  xfie  wouldn't  lihe  that. 

Oh,  it  stung,  for  I  was  in 

love  with  you  then, 

and  I  was  convinced  you  talhed  to 

me, yet  didn't  even  know  I  existed. 

Time  froze  for  an  instant, 

hut  the  anomaly  only  affect  me — 

I  couldn't  move,  couldn't  thinh 

of  anything  hut  you, 

hut  everyone  around  me, 

including  yourself,  walked  on 

as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Listlessness. 

your  senior  year  was  over. 

you  and  the  other  were  allowed 

to  leave  the  school  two  weeks  earlier 

than  underclassmen,  and  I 

wandered  the  hallways, 

wishing  you  were  still  at  lunch, 

still  sitting  in  the  Commons 

with  all  of  us. 


but  oar  number  was  dimimshed; 

there  were  only  a  few  left 

I  missed  you, 

wondered  when  I  would  get  a 

chance  to  see  you  again. 

The  memories  torture  me, 

shocking  me  with  their 

clarity,  their  raw  emotions. 

There  are  things  I  remember 

that  I  could  never  put 

into  words,  could  not  paint. 

In  truth,  our  relationship  was  not 

lengthy,  but  it  was  good, 

and  right. 

I  do  not  know, 

to  tell  the  truth, 

for  what  I  am  grieving 

more: 

my  mother's  early  and  painful  death, 

or  the  death  of  love. 

Its  demise  was  as  equally  lengthy 

and  torturous. 

The  memory  burns. 

Amianda 


The  U4y'5  eyes — Oh!  Tb^t  U4y'5  eyes!  Gfey  3 net  tf^nslucent, 
they  stai-ecl  c|i>ectly  at  my  be^H:  witb  turne4-4own  cof-ners.   Hei-  lips 
tremble  and  pout  a  bit,  ber-  wrinkles  framing  her  dissembled  frown  witb  a 
precious  grace.   I  cannot  look  at  ber;  sbe  demands  so  mucb  from  me  in 
my  young  age. 

I  bad  ^o  tell  tbat  golden  lady  everything;  not  by  choice,  but  be- 
cause the  law  told  me  that  I  should.  Ob,  there  were  others,  nine  to  be  ex- 
act. There  was  a  dirt-faced  middle-aged  man  in  blue  coveralls  who  stared 
into  the  blank,  wordless  air  behind  me,  piddling  in  his  simple  thoughts.  A 
beautiful  African-American  lady  who  sat  across  from  me  and  she  seemed 
so  lovely  to  me,  radiating  that  warm  maternal  glow  that  brings  me  com- 
fort when  I  feel  a  woman's  presence;  yet  she  stared  at  me  witb  contempt 
and  hatred  and  wanted  me  to  tell  of  a  truth  that  was  not  there.  There  was 
also  a  Protestant  lady  wearing  a  long  blue  and  pink  flowered  dress  that 
brushed  against  her  thin  ankles  as  she  kicked  one  of  her  crossed  legs  up 
with  nervous  habit.  Sbe  twiddled  her  thumbs  and  looked  at  nothing  but 
the  table  that  sbe  was  hunched  over,  as  if  she  were  ashamed  to  be  chosen 
to  bear  the  words  that  were  so  hesitantly  trembling  and  falling  from  my 
tongue.  Others  were  staring  and  listening  to  my  story,  some  crying  and 
some  gawking  in  horror  and  disbelief  that  what  I  was  telling  them  had 
happened  only  a  block  or  a  few  streets  over  from  the  presumed  security 
of  their  priceless  homes.  All  I  could  do  was  sit  and  be  the  victim  of  all 
these  eyes  tearing  me  apart  as  I  told  my  truth.   Nothing  but  the  truth. 

That  morning,  I  had  awakened  with  a  jerk  ofpov^er  and  strength. 
My  God  has  reassured  me  of  my  worth  and  of  my  little  stash  of  camou- 
flaged courage.  I  was  ready  to  face  anything  that  jury  could  throw  in  my 
face.   I  wore  a  black  sundress  with  brown  flowers  and  green  leaves  pnnted 
on  it  and  stained  brown  loafers.  My  nude  lipstick  was  on  and  rny  hair  was  a  per- 
fect arrangement  of  strawberry-blonde  waves.  Witb  steady  hands,  I  grabbed  rny 
purse  off  the  kitchen  table  and  progressed  out  of  the  door.   I  began  my  long 
journey  to  the  courtroom.  My  breath  was  beginning  to  grow  weak  witb  frailty 
anci  ner\/ou5  tension;  I  talked  to  God,  hoping  that  His  grace  would  reassure  me.  I 
did  not  stop  praying  until  I  reached  that  courtroom. 

when  I  reached  the  front  doors,  a  solemn  silence  greeted  me.  The  click- 
ing of  my  loafers  tore  into  it  with  surprising  ferocity.   I  began  to  grow  self- 
conscious  and  watched  the  eyes  along  the  hallway  trace  my  moving  legs 


an4  swinging  sundress.  Policemen  4ottec|  the  w^lls  ^ncl  I  i-ecognizecl  one 
of  them;  it  w^s  Sergeant  Armstr-ong.  He  gr-eetecl  me  with  a  reassuring 
smile  as  I  returnee!  a  trembling  wave.  I  shivered  when  I  turnecj  the  corner. 
In  front  ofmG  was  a  sign  that  read  "Natchitoches  Prison." 

PV^5  he  IP  there/  Cou/cJ  he  he^t  my  dicking  shoes/'  I  woncfet  if  his 
mother  coulcj,  or  even  his  children  (  if  he  h^4  ^ny).  Coulcj  he  feel  my 
presence  ^s  strongly  ^s  I  felt  his/ 

His  life,  the  one  in  my  hands,  peered  up  at  me  at  that  moment 
with  a  questionable  spirit;  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  I  thought,  fntil  this 
day,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thought.  People  think  that  I  am  crazy  for 
thinking  the  things  that  I  feel;  yet,  when  a  criminal's  soul  is  breathing 
down  your  neck  (or  mercy,  God's  will  becomes  questionable.  His  will  was 
something  that  I  thought  I  would  never  doubt. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  and  into  the  stone-cold  air  of  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  It  was  like  iron.  Melissa,  his  secretary,  offered 
me  a  Diet  Coke  and  I  nervously  accepted-  Melissa  was  a  young  lady  in  her 
twenties.  She  was  dressed  professionally  in  a  fitted  black  and  white  pin- 
striped suit,  black  stockings,  and  the  kind  of  black,  clumpy  shoes  that  I 
would  have  chosen  had  I  worn  that  suit  (shoes  tell  a  lot  about  a  \>CYSor\). 
My  hand  shook  madly  as  I  took  the  soft  drink  (rovn  her  delicate  hand- 
She  saw  this  and  grabbed  my  hand  promptly.  She  looked  at  me  in  the 
face  and  said,  ")Qriri\(eY,  you  are  very  brave.  I  had  a  young  girl  in  here 
about  two  weeks  ago  who  absolutely  refused  to  testify.  The  man  got  o(( 
with  no  charges.  It  takes  a  real  woman  to  do  what  your  are  doing.  Don't 
be  ashamed,  be  proud-"  Melissa  was  a  goddess  to  me  that  day-  I  began  to 
get  teary-eyed  as  we  sat  there  together  during  that  dreadful  hour  before 
Grand  >'ury  took  place.     She  told  me  the  procedure,  that  I  would  have  to 
tell  my  story  \n  (roni  often  strangers.  After  I  was  done,  they  could  ask 
me  any  question  they  desired  and  I  would  have  to  respond  to  the  best  o^ 
my  ability,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  I  felt  secure  enough  to  stay  there 
and  face  it  all — the  people,  the  faces,  the  questions — whatever  I  had  to 
face.    I  was  strong.  I  was  a  bitch. 

"Jennifer  Read,  you  may  enter  the  courtroom  now."  My  heart 
jumped  into  my  throat.  I  couldn't  speak;  what  was  I  going  to  say*'  Who 
is  in  theref*  Would  they  all  say,  "Hi,"  and  introduce  themselves/  My  at- 
torney told  me  that  it  was  a  very  informal  practice,  that  it  would  be  just 


like  holding  a  conversation  with  some  acquaintances.  I  guess  I  trusted 
him.  He  shouM  know;  he  is  my  attorney.  The  courtroom  cloors  opened. 
"Goo<\  day.  This  is  Jennifer.  Have  a  seat  Jennifer,  and  court  will  begin. 
Help  yourself  to  some  water  if  you  would  like  some,"  my  attorney  mut- 
tered with  such  agility.  To  him,  everything  was  like  butter,  smooth,  sta- 
ble and  ready  to  spread.  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  my  very  first  "Show  and 
Tell"  presentation  in  my  kindergarten  classroom.  "Why  don't  we  begin 
with  your  version  of  the  story.  .  .  ." 

I  told  my  story  like  clockwork;  I  had  uttered  it  so  many  times  to 
policemen,  to  those  numb  detectives  who  had  asked  me  everything  but 
the  questions  I  wanted  to  answer,  and  io  all  of  my  closest  friends  who 
knew  the  whole  truth,  emotions  and  all.  I  began.  .  .  . 

"My  friend  Kristi  and  I  were  walking  to  the  bar  from  my  car, 
which  was  parked  across  the  street.  She  kept  on  saying,  "Hurry  up,  Jenn! 
You  dawdle  so  much!"  She  trotted  about  three  feet  in  front  of  me  and  I 
was  running  up  to  catch  her  in  the  parking  lot  when  a  man  approached 
me.  He  was  a  black  man  with  a  really  round  face  and  a  silver  gun.  He 
wrapped  his  right  arm  around  my  neck  and  held  it  tight.  His  other  hand 
held  the  gun,  which  was  pointing  at  my  face.  Kristi  turned,  looked  the 
man  dead  in  the  face,  and  ran  away,  into  the  bar.  He  said,  "Give  me  all 
your  money.'  I  kind  of  looked  at  him  as  if  it  were  all  a  big  joke  until  he 
jerked  my  hand  back  with  unmerciful  force.  "Gi\/c  me  all  your  money!" 
He  screamed,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  only  five  dollars,  but  he  could  take 
my  keys,  my  bankcard,  my  credit  card,  my  car — I  didn't  care.   He  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "Never  mind-  You're  coming  with  me."  He  drug  me  be- 
hind a  building  and  into  a  trailer  park.  We  walked  side  by  side,  his  rough 
hands  scratching  my  6ce,  his  gun  looking  at  me  as  if  it  were  a  guard  dog 
and  I  was  a  steak.  He  muttered  to  me  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  tone  that 
made  the  core  of  my  bones  shake.  "Don't  look  at  me  or  you're  dead- 
You  scream,  you're  dead-  Your  friend  rats  of  you,  you're  dead.  You  hear 
me,  girlr'  I  nodded,  as  pissed  off  as  1  was  at  the  situation.  I  asked  him, 
"Are  you  going  to  hurt  rnc^"  Once  again,  he  replied,  "I'm  not  gonna 
hurt  you."  "Where  are  you  taking  me/"  I  asked  eagerly.   He  didn't  reply. 
He  just  said,  "Yeah,  girl,  I  know  a  friend  of  yours  who  said  she  bought 
some  weed  from  you  so  I  got  one  up  on  you,  girl.  You  don't  f*"  with 
me,  girl.   I  know  where  you  live."   I  walked  on  around  the  red  storage  bins 


3nc|  S3i4  softly,  "I  4on't  smoke  mai-ijuan^." 

We  b34  stopped-  He  tol4  rne  to  pi-ess  myself  against  the  storage- 
bin  wall,  which  was  located  on  the  inside,  i-ight- handed  wall  of  the  hoi^se- 
sboe  of  storage  bins.  I  said,  "Please  don't  hurt  me."  All  he  could  say  was, 
"Don't  worry,  girl.  I'll  take  it  real  slow."  I  almost  vomited-  Here  I  was, 
the  cold  metal  of  his  gun  pressing  my  cerebellum  and  his  other  hand 
scraping  my  breast  underneath  my  flannel  shirt.  He  told  me  to  pull  my 
pants  down,  so  I  did-  I  still  wonder  if  it  was  he  or  the  gun  that  I  listened 
to.  I  had  respect  for  that  gun.  For  him,  I  had  none.  My  pants  hit  my  an- 
kles followed  by  my  panties.  His  hands  were  roaming  everywhere,  search- 
ing for  every  crevice  of  my  body  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  focus  into 
the  wall  of  that  storage  bin.  My  mind  grew  fuzzy  and  I  thought  of  things 
that  I  could  do,  along  with  the  cheerful  little  meaningless  thoughts  that 
kept  me  sane,  I  daydreamed  on  as  he  roamed  my  body,  and  then,  with 
divine  revelation,  one  thing  came  to  mind  and  I  acted  upon  it.  He  had 
already  begun  to  probe  me  with  his  God-  awful  penis,  clumsily  searching 
for  the  right  place  to  begin.  I  interrupted,  "Look,  if  you  are  insisting 
upon  doing  this  t  me,  could  you  at  least  have  the  decency  to  use  a  con- 
dom T  Everything  stopped-  I  was  waiting  for  either  a  reply  or  a  bullet  in 
my  head-  "Because  I  like  you,  I  will,"  was  the  sickening,  yet  relieving,  re- 
ply. Ten  seconds  went  by  as  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and  retrieved  a 
condom. 

One 

Tivo.  .  .  . 

Jlhtee.  .  .  . 

Four.  ... 

Ten.  Time's  up.  He  began  searching  me  again,  the  tip  of  his  penis 
pushing  about  an  inch  into  me  when. . . . 

....  Snap!  That  little  twig  came  froxx)  nowhere.  It  was  a  twig 
from  God,  snapping  lightly  and  happily  beneath  the  foot  of  an  oncomer. 
"We  can't  do  this  here.  You  don't  follow  me,  I'm  gonna  turn  around  and 
shoot  you,"  he  screamed-  I  stood  there,  jeans  at  my  ankles  and  pride  up 
in  smoke.  I  unstably  bent  down  and  grabbed  my  jeans,  grabbing  that 
horrid  man's  hand  with  my  other  hand-  I  began  to  follow  him  until  real- 
ity slapped  me  in  my  l^ce  and  some  some  park,  zigzagging  as  I  attempted 
to  pull  my  jeans  up.  That  man  did  not  have  an  easy  target.  I  ran  like  a 
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C3t  ducking  under  and  [umping  over-  eveiytbing  in  my  way  until  I  fell  to 
the  gj-ound-  I  don't  know  bow  I  i-an;  I  couldn't  even  walk  now.  I  huddled 
on  the  gi-ound  like  a  squii-i-el  in  a  puddle  of  my  own  teai^,  trembling  like 
vibrating  bass  speakers.  A  hand  reached  out  to  me  and  I  jerked  away, 
scraping  dirt  to  get  free  until  I  beard  a  voice.  "Are  you  the  girlT'  A  giant 
man  stood  hovering  above  me,  hands  as  big  as  footballs  and  a  voice  as 
sweet  as  an  angel's.  I  cried  and  reached  out  to  him  like  a  baby  as  I  looked 
around  and  discovered  that  my  friend  Kristi  bad  gone  into  the  bar  and 
screamed  like  an  idiot  until  owqy  twenty  guys  came  outside,  some  getting 
guns  out  of  their  trucks,  to  look  (oy  me.  To  look  (or  me.  The  big  guy 
then  set  me  on  the  police  car  and  there  I  was,  safe,  huddled  in  the  com- 
fort of  my  best  friend's  arms.  That's  about  it." 

Those  eyes  were  upon  me.  The  old  lady  peered  at  me  and  kissed 
me  with  such  mercy  that  1  could  do  nothing  but  demand  strength  (rovn 
myself  She  had  become  my  focal  point. 

"Does  anyone  have  any  questions  (or  Jennifer;'"  my  attorney 
asked-  One  lady,  the  beautiful  African-American  lady  sitting  across  from 
me  replied,  "Yes.  I  do  have  one."  My  attorney  acknowledged  her  state- 
ment and  said,  "Qo  ahead,  ma'am." 

Remain  sttong,  Jennifer,  remain  strong  -  for  th^t  olcj  kdy's  s^ke. 

"if  he  had  put  on  a  condom,  how  could  he  have  had  a  gun  to 
your  headf'"  was  the  question.   I  paused  in  \\o\rox  and  replied,  "Ma'am,  I 
don't  quite  know.  All  I  do  know  is  that  he  had  a  gun  in  his  possession 
and  I  was  going  to  be  dead  if  1  looked  at  him.   I  couldn't  tell.  When  you 
are  in  a  situation  like  this,  you  can't  afford  to  take  chances.  You're  just 
too  scared" 

I  waited  t  see  if  that  was  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  kept  glancing  o\itx 
at  that  old  lady,  that  angel  in  my  presence  (ox  me  to  hold  on  to.  An- 
other question  confronted  me,  this  one  being  the  question  I  dreaded  the 
most.   It  was  evil.  "Then  tell  me  how  you  were  feeling,  you  know,  when 
you  were  "pressed  against  the  wall." 

I  sat.  I  stared  at  the  space  before  me.  I  reflected  as  my  blood  be- 
gan to  run  hot  and  my  skin  began  to  flush.  I  felt,  as  my  eyes  began  to 
shake  and  my  body  began  to  tremble.  I  felt  hard.  I  felt  that  man  beside 
me  and  that  cold  metal  against  my  soft,  defenseless  flesh.  I  spoke. 

"I  don't  know.  I  know  that  I  studied  that  wall  thoroughly,  to  the 


utmost  perfection.  I  b^cl  detected  every  little  sb^pe  and  every  tiny  ci-^ck 
hiding  in  it  and  I  wondered  if  they  could  see  me  and  help  me.  My  cere- 
bellum was  throbbing,  thirsting  for  that  bullet  and  the  warmth  after  it 
and  I  began  to  wish  that  he  would  (ust  shoot  me.  I  wanted  to  die.  I 
thought  of  my  family  and  the  shame  I  would  have  to  go  through  to  tell 
my  dear  mother  about  the  night  when  I  was  raped.  I  thought  of  my  fam- 
ily never  knowing  anything  and  living  on  in  panic  and  frustration  because 
their  daughter  was  dead  and  they  [ust  kept  living  on  with  the  meaningless 
hope  that  she  was  still  here  on  this  earth,  somewhere.   I  thought  of  that 
man's  mother  and  his  family  and  wondered  if  they  had  any  clue  that  their     I 
blood-borne  relative  was  capable  of  doing  something  this  mad,  possibly 
to  his  own  daughter.  I  felt  cold,  I  felt  used,  and  I  felt  angry.  I  felt  like  a 
woman,  and  I  don't  want  to  admit  that  I  am  helpless  within  the  hands  of  a 
man.  I  felt  small,  like  dirt.  Just  like  dirt.... I  don't  know,  I  just  don't 
know." 

Sttong,  Jcnnifet.  Come  on.  Stt-ong. . .  .stfong. . .  .sitong. . . . 

I  had  absorbed  all  of  those  eyes,  all  of  those  faces  staring  through 
my  heart  and  at  my  body,  pitying  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  I  looked  around, 
and  everyone  had  that  old  lady's  eyes,  penetrating  me  and  searching  me 
for  strength.  I  had  no  more.  No  one  is  that  strong.  I  let  out  a  wail  and 
cried  like  a  little  girl,  covering  my  ashamed  eyes  and  clutching  my  tear- 
soaked  dress  with  mad  ferocity.  I  sobbed  and  1  screamed,  and  the  same 
beautiful  lady  that  had  asked  me  those  horrid  questions  passed  me  some 
water  and  gave  me  some  Kleenex.   I  looked  up  at  her  and  said,  "Thank 
you,"  and  gave  her  a  smile.  She  smiled  right  back.  ^ 

That  was  all.  Since  I  could  no  longer  keep  any  semblance  of  com-    1 
posure,  I  was  able  to  go.  I  walked  home  along  the  beautiful  streets  of 
Natchitoches,  smelling  the  jasmine  air  and  feeling  the  crisp,  fall  breezes 
caress  my  face.   I  would  smile  and  sing,  and  then  I  would  cry.  On  and  off 
On  and  off  The  entire  way  home,  I  was  a  basketcase.  I  was  alone  and  I 
talked  to  myself  from  time  to  time,  trying  to  tell  myself  something  that 
would  make  me  feel  a  little  bit  more  sane.   But  I  was  confused,  deeply 
confused- 

l^h^t  woulcl  Cod  5^y^  I  h^vc  this  m^n  5  life  in  my  h:^n4s;  he  is 
facing  de^th  fot  wh^t  he  h^s  done  to  me.  Is  it  tight  fot  me  to  do  this/  Is 
it  right  fot  me  to  be  so  selfish,  to  sttive  so  despet^tely  to  suck  justice  out 
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of  my  hurt^  He  might  h^ve  ^  family,  ^  mothct  ^n4  ^  ^ifc  ^ncl  some  pre- 
cious child  fen,  ^nd  wh^i  would  they  s^yi^  His  mother,  oh!  His  poor 
mother!  Cod  forgives,  hut  should  if'  Tell  me  wh^t  to  do,  God-    Tell  me 
wh^t  to  do. 

The  univei-sity  gates  stooci  befoi-e  me.   I  walked  tbfougb  tbern  like 
a  ghost.  Zombiefi'ect,  I  walked  through  campus,  my  ai-ms  hangmg  limp 
against  my  si4e.  Rhiannon,  my  little  fnencl.  Rhiannon,  the  goddess,  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  before  me.   Rhiannon.... 

I  was  upon  her  lap  before  she  could  say  a  word.  Screaming  and 
draining,  I  sank  into  her  lap  and  she  asked  nothing.   I  just  cried  and  cried 
^or  about  ten  minutes  and  then  i  got  up  and  felt  okay.  Rhiannon  said 
one  thing  that  made  everything  a  little  better.   1  told  her  about  my  pity 
{oY  the  man  and  how  his  life  was  in  my  hands.  She  said,  "Your  life  was  in 
bis,  too."  It  is  amazing  bow  a  few  tiny  utterances  can  make  one's  mind  as 
clear  as  the  sea.  After  that  I  walked  home  and  fell  asleep  for  about  nine 
hours,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  my  precious  sleep. 

It  has  been  about  four  months  since  that  day-   Every  day  1  get 
stronger.   But  every  now  and  then  I  see  a  shadow  ox  a  kitten  in  a  bush  and 
my  skin  begins  to  crawl  and  my  head  begins  to  tingle  and  my  knees  grow 
a  little  weak.  Then,  I  look  oMQ.t  my  shoulder  and  realize  that  everything  is 
fine;  my  imagination  is  just  a  little  bit  vnox^  irritatingly  active.  1  went  to 
court  again,  and  now  the  option  of  sanity  is  up  'iox  this  man;  there  was 
enough  evidence  in  grand  [ury  to  have  a  formal  trial.   Now,  I  guess  he  is 
trying  to  take  the  easy  way  out.   fntil  then,  my  prayers  are  ^\>,  my  doors 
are  locked,  and  my  soul  is  building  up  the  courage  and  the  strength  to 
fight  again,  once  mox^,  without  that  old  lay's  eyes.  This  time,  it  will  be 
face  to  face. 


Virgo 
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The  Roach 

Crawl  crawl  crawl 
along  the  hardwood  floor 
such  a  simple  life 
encased  in  armor 
I  wish  I  had. 

You  eat,  you  sleep, 

you  mate,  you  breed, 

with  no  desire,  love 

not  even  lust, 

so  life  is  easy  The  love  so  complex, 

for  you  little  one.  difficult 

and  hard  to  find 

But  I  am  human,  it  has  left  me  alone 

I  must  eat  with  a  bitter  living  a  vulnerable 

tongue  unprotected  life. 

I  must  dream  with  nightmares 

and  must  mate  with  love.  I  wish  I  had  your  armor, 

so  I  could  hide  from  the 
world 

and  be  just  like  you 
mating  with 
no  regret. 

Euphoria 
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Sometimes 

I  wish  you  knew 

When  I  say  "I'm  leaving** 

I'm  really  screaming  with  my  eyes 

"Come  with  me! 

I  need  you  to  hold  me!" 

Sometimes 

I  wish  you  knew 

When  I  tell  you  where  I'm  going 

To  be  alone  and  think 

I'm  really  inviting  you 

To  join  me  in  my  solitude  and  tears. 

Sometimes 

I  wish  you  knew 

When  I  break  off  an  embrace 

I'm  really  wanting  never  to  let  go 

But  I'm  scared  that  you  do. 

Sometimes 

I  think  you  do  know. 
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I  know  what  I  am  to  you  and  I  know  much  more  than  that.  I  know  be- 
cause I  read  a  lot  into  your  books  and  into  your  people.  I  know  that  if  you 
saw  me  I  would  just  be  another  nigger  with  a  guitar  to  you.  And  I  know  that 
if  you  just  saw  my  words,  as  you  are  now  but  without  my  telling  you  the 
color  of  my  skin,  on  a  white  page,  always  white,  that  you  would  take  my 
words  as  if  they  were  handed  to  you  from  on  high.  The  people  that  come 
into  the  bar  I  can  read  real  good  'cause  I'm  not  always  trying  to  roll  back  my 
eyes  and  look  at  myself  like  other  folks  is.  That's  what  a  prophet  is,  some- 
body who  can  read  words  that  nobody  else  even  sees.  But  if  I  was  to  tell 
what  I  saw,  they  wouldn't  think  I  was  a  prophet,  they'd  think  I  was  a  nut. 
They'd  say  I  was  crazy  for  seeing  what  wasn't  there.  I  say  they  is  crazy  for 
not  seeing  what's  right  in  front  of  their  faces. 

Sometimes  I  read  them  books  about  olden  times.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  Emancipation  Proclamation,  that's  history.  King  Arthur,  and  Hercules 
and  Doc  Savage,  that's  Jesus  or  Merlin  would  hardly  have  anything  left  at  all 
after  that  first  flare-up,  but  would  still  be  going  on  in  life  after  life.  And 
Arthur  would  have  to  stare  down  Modred,  or  whoever  but  he  might  be  fac- 
ing him  over  the  counter  of  the  Circle  K,  fighting  with  him  about  the  price  of 
jerky.  A  grail  quest  becomes  a  trip  to  the  park  to  pick  up  a  dime  bag  without 
getting  busted  by  the  cops  and  such. 

One  of  the  stories  of  them  decline  days  may  have  happened  yesterday, 
might  happen  next  week  or  never  at  all.  In  those  days,  before  he  woke  up 
and  saw  what  it  was  all  about  and  it  nearly  killed  him,  Neal  McGowen  was 
just  another  boy  at  LSU  spending  his  days  drinking  instead  of  studying, 
weak  philosophizing  rather  than  real  thinking.  He  spent  his  nights  with 
strangers  at  Tabby's  bar  off  Government  Street  in  Baton  Rouge.  The  night  I 
remember  seeing  him  on  was  not  a  regular  spring  Saturday  though  it  was  as 
wet  as  every  spring  Neal  would  have  seen  growing  up  in  south  Louisiana,  it 
was  cold.  The  cold  weather  had  a  crazy  affect  on  the  air,  like  it  had  crystal- 
lized the  water  into  little  mirrors  that  reflected  what  light  was  out  there.  Any 
more  sharpness  in  that  shadow  blue  night  sky,  though  people  sometimes 
thinks  it's  black,  and  you  could  almost  see  the  brushstrokes  that  made  it. 
The  air  reminded  Neal  of  what  he  figured  Scotland  or  Wales  must  be  like. 
But  the  air  had  a  second  kind  of  cold,  the  kind  that  came  from  inside,  out  of 
Neal's  fear  at  maybe  seeing  his  life  like  it  really  was. 
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It  was  Saturday  at  Tabby's  and  that  meant  the  house  band,  so  Neal  tucked 
his  worries  away  with  his  shirttail  for  another  time.  He  knew  that  if  all  fol- 
lowed its  usual  run,  that  the  band  would  perform  until  they  couldn't  stand. 
That  never  happened  until  well  after  2:00  a.m.,  and  usually  closer  to  4:00.  It 
was  illegal  to  have  the  doors  open  past  two,  but  Tabby's  was  a  real  Red  Stick 
institution,  so  the  police  turned  a  blind  eye. 

Tabby  Arthur,  the  guitarist,  played  at  being  a  real  blues  man,  like  Willie 
Dixon  or  Muddy  Waters  and  every  other  nigger  musician  that  ever  got  the 
soul  whammy  put  on  them  and  pronounced  "guitar"  like  "get-tar."  Tabby  and 
me  like  hooch  better  than  drugs  and  gin  better  than  just  about  anything.  I  ain't 
gonna  lie,  I  can  really  put  it  away.  The  only  thing  I  like  better  is  playing  bass 
for  the  band,  not  just  cause  I  like  to  make  it  peel,  but  so  I  can  watch  people 
while  I  play  and  see  through  them  without  them  ever  knowing.  The  bass  ain't 
like  the  regular  guitar  where  you  got  to  be  a  big  show  off  and  bum  up  the 
stage.  If  you  ever  asked  anybody  in  the  know,  they'd  say  "Fox  L.  (that's  me), 
he  never  shows  at  any  kind  of  weakness,  especially  about  feelings."  Them 
rumors  fly  around  about  me  like  bugs  around  a  porch- light.  Everybody  wants 
to  know  why  I'm  so  hard,  harder  than  life  it  seems  sometimes  to  them.  The 
smart  ones  liked  to  say  I'd  been  run  through  the  head  with  a  railroad  spike  like 
Phineas  Gage  or  some  hit.  The  hearts  liked  to  think  it  had  to  do  with  a 
woman,  that  I'd  been  like  anybody  else  before.  They  told  it  like  it  was  some 
kind  of  country  western  song,  said  she  took  off  with  my  best  friend,  and  I  did 
my  duty  and  followed  them  to  the  Texarkana  border.  They  were  shacked  up 
in  the  Amino  Real,  a  real  shithole.  They  were  dumb  enough  to  be  signed  up 
under  there  own  names.  I  put  a  whooping  on  the  manager  when  he  tried  to 
stop  me  from  going  out  to  the  room,  but  instead  just  kicking  in  the  particle- 
board  door  when  I  got  there,  1  just  put  my  ear  to  it  to  listen  in.  I  could  hear 
them  fucking  through  the  flimsy  walls  of  the  motel.  It  wasn't  just  the  usual 
silly  sounds  of  sex,  you  know,  the  armpit  fart  sounds  of  skin  slapping  to- 
gether. It  was  real  from  the  gut  moaning  from  two  people  really  into  each 
other.  I  just  fell  apart,  so  much  I  couldn't  even  kill  them.  I  never  forgave  my- 
self or  my  heart  and  hate  for  letting  me  down.  That's  their  story,  not  mine. 
How  people  react  to  the  story,  whether  they  believed  it  or  not,  said  more  about 
them  than  me.  Most  people  fell  into  one  of  two  camps:  those  who  believed  he 
story  figured  that  some  one  happening  could  make  a  man  one  way  or  another 
and  those  that  thought  it  was  a  bullshit  story  thought  that  'cause  they  felt  like 
what  a  man  was  was  bred  in  the  bones  an  was  bound  to  come  out. 

The  third  member  of  the  band  back  then  was  "Fatty"  Ginser,  the  hip- 
pie burnout  on  drums.  He  was  a  totally  different  kind  of  animal  than  me  or 
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Tabby.  He  wasn't  a  drinker  for  sure,  but  he  would  light  up  and  smoke  his 
Indian  Hay  right  there  on  stage.  Most  of  the  bar's  regulars  reckoned  that 
Ginser  got  his  nickname  from  those  thick  party  joints  that  he  smoked,  but 
some  of  the  girls  knew  better.  Ginser  had  a  Jimmy  that  was  as  big  around  as 
a  canon.  He'd  show  it  to  anybody  that  would  let  him  and  put  it  in  any  hole 
that  didn't  bite.  It  was  a  good  thing  he  never  had  history  too.  My  mama  al- 
ways told  me  "Ain't  nothing  in  them  books  for  niggers"  and  I  would  keep  on 
reading  until  she'd  grab  it  up  out  of  my  hand  and  yell  "show  me  the  niggers 
in  dat"  while  she  stabbed  the  pages  with  her  finger.  But  I  readjust  the  same. 
I  can  tell  you,  you  got  to  accept  that  the  knights  and  such  of  them  stories  ex- 
isted in  some  kind  of  way,  maybe  not  like  we  heard  about  them,  but  some- 
how. Take  another  leap  and  say  that  they  been  living  their  lives  over  and 
over  again,  soul  moving  on  from  body  to  body.    But  you  need  to  know  that 
this  reincarnating  ain't  like  some  believe,  a  process  of  building  up  to  some- 
thing but  of  using  up  the  natural  energy  God  gives  you.  If  you  flare  up  like 
a  nova  in  one  life,  you  have  that  much  less  fuel  in  the  next.  A  any  sisters 
'cause  he'd  have  been  put  in  jail. 

Part  of  the  fun  of  watching  the  band  for  people  was  trying  to  guess  who 
would  fall  out  first.  Since  they  figured  I  was  like  a  robot  and  couldn't  get 
fucked  up,  it  was  always  between  Tabby  and  Ginser  to  see  who  would  fall 
out  first.  Sometimes  people  would  even  bet  on  it  as  if  it  was  a  dog  race. 
The  secret  contest  was  one  of  the  draws  that  kept  people  coming  back. 
Ginser  was  good,  and  joints  couldn't  put  you  down  as  quick  as  a  bottle,  but 
Tabby  could  really  put  it  away.  Before  that  last  drink  that  would  put  him 
over  the  edge  Tabby  always  seemed,  to  the  half-hypnotized,  half-lit  crowd, 
to  draw  his  strength  up  out  of  the  gin,  each  swallow  making  him  a  year 
younger.  At  times  he  could  have  been  a  boy  king  before  the  faithful.  Then 
he'd  have  one  too  many  and  forget  the  words  to  a  song  and  they'd  see  an  old 
man  whose  years  hung  on  his  bones  like  rags,  covering  up  what  he'd  been 
and  would  never  be  again.  Tabby  didn't  have  no  real  magic  mason  jar  full  of 
gin  or  something  to  rip  off  the  rags. 

But  Neal  couldn't  see  all  them  goings  on  in  Tabby's.  To  him  it  was  just  a 
bar.  Tabby's  had  no  parking  lot,  so  when  Neal  and  his  buddies  got  there, 
they  had  to  make  their  way  from  the  grammar  school  lot  across  the  street. 
Right  before  the  sill  of  the  door  was  a  deep  pothole  full  of  stagnant  rainwa- 
ter. It  was  big  enough  to  act  like  a  moat  if  somebody  decided  to  draw  up  the 
piece  of  plywood  that  bridged  it. 

N  eal  walked  in  and  there  she  was,  looking  better  to  him  than  was  fair  or 
nice.  He  knew  her  name,  Gwenneth  Morgan,  but  that  was  about  it.  They'd  a 
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night  class  together  for  about  three  weeks  and  Neal  had  figured  he'd  have  a 
whole  semester  to  warm  up  to  her  and  ask  her  out,  but  he  only  got  as  far  as 
saying  "boring  huh"  before  she  dropped  the  class.  She'd  only  nodded  her 
head  when  he  said  it.  At  first  he  wasn't  sure  it  was  the  same  girl,  since  he 
had  real  trouble  recognizing  people  outside  of  however  he  was  used  to  see- 
ing them.  She  had  just  enough  of  the  star\'ed  artist  bred  into  her,  like  her 
daddy  was  an  art  teacher,  her  mama  a  dancer  or  something,  to  make  her  look 
snide.  Maybe  she  was  picking  the  world  apart  with  her  eyes  to  rebuild  it 
into  some  painting  or  such,  or  maybe  she  was  just  sizing  it  up  for  a  fight.  To 
Neal,  her  fierceness  tagged  her  as  hot,  way  fuckable,  and  worship- worthy. 
She  was  bone-lean,  with  the  kind  of  skinny  ass  that  only  the  whitest  boys 
like.  Neal  figured  that  if  a  person  thought  they  were  the  end-all  be-all,  that  it 
just  about  doubled  the  chances  of  it  being  true. 

If  they'd  been  meeting  up  for  a  gunfight,  her  gang  would  have  had  Neal's 
outgunned  strictly  on  account  of  looks.  Gwen  was  there  with  a  graze  herd  of 
sandal  wearing,  coffee  slurpers,  who  could  whine  about  how  the  world  was 
big  pile  of  pain  at  the  same  time  they  was  paying  for  dinner  with  daddy's 
credit  card,  but  you  had  to  admit  they  was  prett>  to  look  at,  boys  included. 
Neal  had  the  boys.  There's  a  certain  brand  of  pretty  girls  who  like  to  cover 
themselves  with  uglier  girls  to  make  themselves  look  even  choicer.  That 
wouldn't  work  so  well  with  guys.  If  you  show  up  to  the  feeder  with  a  bunch 
of  bone  dicks  in  Star  Trek  T-shirts  three  sizes  too  small  and  they're  all  the 
time  acting  half-gay  then  you  can  count  on  going  home  empty  handed. 
Neal's  crew  weren't  nose-pickers  or  anything,  they  was  just  average  guys 
trapped  in  squishy  white  bodies 

The  only  one  of  the  three  guys  that  Neal  could  even  say  he  knew  was 
James  DeLancel,  a  middle-aged  half  Greek,  half  honkaloid  with  a  potbelly 
and  the  worst  fucking  terminal  case  of  sunshine  up  the  ass  you  ever  saw. 
Neal  occasionally  did  some  little  carpenter  work  for  him.  If  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  dangerous,  Neal  was  lethal.  James  thought  he  knew  a  lot,  which 
compared  to  James  he  did.  So  every  so  often  he'd  call  Neal  up  to  build  a 
deck  on  his  house  or  some  shit  and  the  two  of  them  would  spend  six  times  as 
much  time  and  energy  as  a  single,  decent  carpenter  would  to  do  the  same  job 
better. 

James  must  not  have  been  real  popular  in  school  'cause  he  liked  to  keep 
around  college  boys  like  Neal  thinking  that  young  and  homy  might  rub  off 
on  him.  James  had  called  up  Neal  to  hit  the  strip  clubs  with  him.  Neal  was 
half  convinced  that  James  was  some  kind  of  faggot  into  young  guys,  but  he 
ran  a  video  store  and  Neal  knew  he'd  better  get  in  the  market  for  a  job  if 
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was  gonna  pay  off  them  college  loans.  James  always  paid,  but  it  was  up  to 
Neal  to  scrape  up  some  other  folks.  The  best  he  could  do  was  a  guy  from 
the  dorm,  AR,  and  a  grad  student  named  Orlando,  or  "Lando."  They'd  all 
gotten  good  and  lathered  up  at  the  Gold  Club  and  decided  to  leave  before 
they  got  permanent  woodies  and  Tabby's  seemed  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
wind  down. 

AR  was  an  Indian  kid  and  sort  of  had  a  special  status  'cause  he  was  the 
only  one  of  them  with  enough  money  to  ever  quit  whatever  job  he  was  at 
without  starving  to  death  if  he  ever  got  pissed  off  enough  to  pull  a  Johnny 
Paycheck.  Boys  respect  a  guy  who  can  flip  the  bird  at  the  world.  AR  didn't 
fit  the  role  of  the  rebel  though.  It  was  hard  to  think  of  somebody  as  too  dan- 
gerous who  had  never  eaten  fast  food,  who  had  never  spoken  into  a  clown's 
nose  and  said  I'll  take  a  double  squirrelly  burger  with  cheese.  Processed 
cheese  had  a  way  of  toughening  you  up. 

Lando  was  only  a  little  older  than  Neal,  twenties  somewhere,  but  he  was 
already  married.  He  came  off  as  a  little  less  creepy  than  James  and  AR,  the 
kind  of  guy  who  might  actually  have  lost  his  virginity,  even  if  he  wasn't 
married.  Lando's  wife  beeped  him  every  seventeen  minutes  like  faithful, 
and  from  what  Neal  could  tell,  she  had  him  pretty  well  licked.  Lando  91 1 
punched  into  the  pre-dial  on  his  cellphone  just  in  case  something  happened. 

Neal  and  the  boys  walked  in  and  found  the  usual  crowd  giving  off  the 
usual  vibes.  Tabby's  has  always  been  about  as  close  to  perfection  as  you'll 
ever  find.  They  out  to  run  the  UN  like  this  bar.  There's  the  turtleneck  set, 
all  the  college  kids  looking  to  be  Dylan  Thomas  or  Bill  Burroughs,  and  then 
there's  the  poor  government  street  locals  just  trying  to  kill  an  evening.  The 
two  groups  flow  into  each  other  'cause  there  ain't  no  tables  at  Tabby's  in  the 
plural  sense,  the  building's  too  narrow.  There  is  "table"  or  there  is  outside. 
"Table"  is  really  four  long  tables  set  end  to  end.  The  setup  always  makes 
me  think  of  one  of  those  party  halls  in  Viking  movies.    When  you  come  in, 
you  just  grab  the  first  spot  you  see  and  talk  to  whoever's  near  you  whether 
you  come  in  with  a  bunch  of  people  or  not. 

If  you'd  been  in  enough  to  be  a  regular  you'd  know  that  you  had  to  buy  a 
round  for  the  people  to  either  side  of  you  and  the  guy  directly  across  from 
you.  There  wasn't  no  menu  to  speak  of  at  Tabby's.  There  was  something  in 
a  plastic  cup  called  "BEER"  and  there  was  Tom's  brand  chips.  As  far  as 
Neal  knew,  if  you  needed  something  more  then  it  was  BYO,  which  lots  of 
people  did.  Neal  just  wasn't  in  enough  to  get  anything  else.  The  specialty  of 
the  house  was  "Gross  Neglect,"  and  only  Tabby  knew  what  was  in  it.  It  was 
blue  and  tasted  like  it  came  out  of  God's  still  and  was  served  in  mugs  so 
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nobody  that  wasn't  ail  the  way  in  the  know  could  see  what  was  in  your  glass. 
If  you  got  one,  you  were  honored  enough  to  drink  it  even  if  you  didn't  like  it. 

Neal  and  crew  were  taking  their  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  band's  second 
set.  Neal  wasn't  exactly  thrilled  that  they'd  been  able  to  find  four  empty 
seats  in  a  row.  A  sweet,  homely-looking  college  girl  named  Amy  came  to 
take  their  orders.  Amy  wanted  to  be  beautiful,  but  she  got  stuck  with  a 
good  heart  and  nobody  to  share  it  with.  She  walked  up  without  a  word  and 
took  out  a  pad  and  pen  from  her  beer  sopped  half  apron.  James  and  Neal 
knew  you  only  got  served  the  first  round,  to  give  you  a  chance  to  tip  the 
help.  You  had  to  go  to  the  bar  for  refills.  It  was  all  part  of  the  ritual. 

"Beer"  Neal  said.  "Beer"  James  echoed.  AR  looked  very  thoughtful  as  he 
said,  "I  think  Til  have  one  also."  Earl  shook  his  head  in  the  negative  and 
said,  "I'll  just  have  water."  The  waitress's  silence  didn't  mean  she  was  going 
to  bring  it  to  him.  If  Lando  wanted  water  in  Tabby's  he'd  have  to  drink  it  out 
of  the  toilet  or  get  a  divining  rod. 

Neal  faded  in  and  out  of  conversation  like  he  was  picking  up  a  ball  game 
from  Venus  in  his  head.  He  tuned  back  in  just  in  time  to  catch  James  at  the 
tail-end  of  saying  something.  "Not  that  it  really  matters  either  way,  but  I 
don't  think  he's  gay.  Maybe  he's  just  really  effeminate." 

Catching  on  to  who  he  was  talking  about,  Neal  answered,  "I  don't  know. 
I've  never  seen  him  show  interest  in  a  woman,  but  he  may  just  be  asexual, 
you  know."  Neal  added  as  he  started  to  rise  from  his  seat,  "But  he's  the 
only  guy  I've  ever  seen  dot  his  little  "i"s  with  hearts." 

Neal  had  guzzled  down  his  first  beer  quick  so  he  could  run  into  Gwen  on 
his  way  for  a  refill.  She  was  abusing  cigarette  and  waiting  on  a  beer.  He 
took  it  as  a  good  sign  that  she  was  getting  her  own  drinks  'cause  it  meant  that 
either  she  wasn't  there  with  any  guy  in  particular,  or  she  was  being  ne- 
glected by  somebody.  She  turned  her  head  to  him  as  he  pulled  up  to  the  bar 
so  he  gave  her  a  nod  back.  She  responded  by  turning  the  back  of  her  head  to 
him  and  taking  a  drag.  After  the  bargirl  brought  her  a  beer,  Gwen  walked 
away  like  he  was  invisible. 

Gwen's  brush  off  only  made  Neal  want  her  more  and  he  was  fantasizing 
about  her  and  a  bottle  of  Bosco  when  he  went  back  to  the  table.  James  was 
talking  about  his  freak-fuck  roommate.  "So  I'm  sitting  there  on  my  toilet," 
James  says,  "and  I  see  this  lump  of  mushy  brown  something  there  in  the  cor- 
ner where  the  tub  meets  the  wall  and  I'm  thinking  what's  that  gross  bastard 
done  now."  His  face  squinted  up  and  he  reached  out  with  his  left  hand  as  he 
narrated  the  next  part.  "I'm  grossed  out  but  I  have  to  know,  so  I  take  a  piece 
of  toilet  paper  and  reach  for  it.  I  scoop  it  up  and,  well,  uh,  I  sniffed  it." 
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Everybody  looked  grossed  out.  "But  it  was  just  a  piece  of  chocolate,"  he 
finished  as  his  shoulders  slumped  reliving  that  first  relief  Neal  wasn't  about 
to  go  through  an  evening  of  that  kind  of  talk  without  putting  on  a  hard  buzz 
and  in  two  hours  he  was  lit  up. 

The  whole  time  he  was  filling  his  tank  he  wasn't  listening,  he  was  watch- 
ing; watching  Gwenneth  and  her  outlaw  bunch.  They  might  have  been  pret- 
tier but  they  sure  wasn't  any  less  weird,  all  stuck  up  and  super  aware  of 
themselves.  He  couldn't  be  sure,  but  he  had  suspicions  about  which  of  the 
boys  belonged  to  her.  The  fellow  was  seated  directly  to  the  right  of  her,  but 
it  was  more  than  his  closeness  that  gave  it  away,  it  was  a  familiar  look  he 
gave  when  he  looked  her  over.  It  was  a  look  that  said  he  didn't  need  to  look 
to  close  at  her,  he'd  mapped  her  all  out.  Neal  was  fiercely  jealous  at  the 
thought  of  the  other  fellow  making  his  business  on  top  of  Gwen.  It  was 
blasphemy  by  Neal's  reckoning  to  look  on  her  like  she  was  just  some  piece 
of  ass;  she  was  the  queen  of  all  pussy. 

Neal  would  have  hated  Gwen's  boy  purely  out  of  principle.  Even  with 
the  cold  air,  the  boyfriend  wore  khaki  shorts  and  sandals,  only  giving  in  to 
the  atmosphere  by  wearing  a  loose  green  v-necked  sweater  like  one  of  them 
male  models  or  some  queer.  Neal  took  real  issue  with  the  sweater,  as  a  sym- 
bol, not  just  some  clothes.  Neal  made  up  a  whole  life  story  for  the  boy  with 
just  the  sweater  as  a  clue.  Neal  decided  he  was  the  first  generation  of  his 
family,  the  "Greens,"  bom  into  decent  comfort.  His  father  was  smart,  but 
pimple  scarred  and  pale  and  was  always  hung  up  about  whether  his  pecker 
was  big  enough.  His  mother  was  the  first  pretty  girl  to  show  interest  in  his 
father-to-be,  which  just  happened  to  be  after  Paw  Green's  brains,  hard  work 
and  no  social  life  paid  off  in  light  fixtures  or  some  shit.  Young  Greenie  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  his  mother's  looks  and  enough  of  daddy's  brain.  His 
oldest  sister  was  a  lot  older,  maybe  30  years  old,  and  had  been  an  accident. 
His  older  brother  got  mom's  sense,  dad's  lumpy  body  and  his  very  own  drug 
problem  and  was  generally  reckoned  as  the  family  cross  to  bear. 

Neal  was  reading  the  Green  family  bible  out  of  his  own  head  until  sud- 
denly, the  way  you  can  hear  someone  call  your  name  in  a  crowded  room  he 
saw  an  opportunity.  Greenie  said  something  to  Gwen  that  he  must  have 
thought  was  pretty  smart,  'cause  he  put  on  a  shit-eating  grin  afterwards. 
Gwen  shot  him  ray  beams  from  her  eyes  but  he  never  saw  'cause  he'd  turned 
back  to  the  rest  of  their  group  laughing  and  talking  without  losing  a  beat. 
Neal  figured  Gwen  wasn't  exactly  accustomed  to  people  treating  her  as  light 
as  she  treated  them.  He  knew  he'd  figured  right  whenever  he  saw  her  shoot 
Greenie  that  hard  turn  your  heart  to  stone  look. 
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Gwen  was  having  a  shitty  time,  which  she'd  decided  was  totally  Scott's 
(that  was  Green's  real  name)  fault.  He  was  showing  off,  which  she  might 
have  liked  if  it  hadn't  been  at  her  expense.  "He's  flicking  one  of  these 
bitches,"  she  thought  as  she  looked  around  the  table,  "or  he  wants  to."  She 
would  have  been  right  if  she'd  thought  it  was  both.  That  part  of  her  that  was 
psychic  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  to  pay  him  back  even  before  her 
waking  self  realized  it.  She  knew  was  going  home  with  Neal,  though  she 
didn't  know  him  by  name  yet.  He'd  do  just  as  good  as  anybody  and  since 
he'd  been  eyeing  her  all  night,  she  knew  it  would  be  less  work. 

Once  she  had  her  plan  in  hand,  Gwen  let  her  mind  wander  to  other  things, 
especially  the  mule's  rump  that  seemed  to  be  parked  on  her  bladder.  She 
realized  how  it  was  all  part  of  the  way  things  had  to  happen.  He'd  get  up 
shortly  after  she  did  and  "accidentally"  run  into  her  as  she  came  out  of  the 
can.  He'd  do  it  just  for  the  chance  to  be  seen  by  her  but  it  would  pay  off  for 
him  way  big.  Men  were  so  predictable  that  what  they  did  barely  registered 
as  a  happening  with  Gwen  most  of  the  time.  She  didn't  quite  meet  his  eyes 
when  she  slipped  him  a  smile  across  the  room  as  she  got  up. 

To  understand  what  happened  between  the  time  Gwen  went  into  the 
bathroom  and  when  she  came  out,  you  got  to  know  something  about  the 
forces  making  her  tick.    By  her  own  figuring,  if  she  didn't  count  being  easy, 
Gwen  had  two  major  vices.  One  was  the  common  vice  of  stealing,  not  out 
of  necessity  but  out  of  the  need  to  get  off  on  doing  something  bad  but  not 
awful.  She'd  managed  to  control  that  vice  by  avoiding  temptation.  Her 
other  appetite,  a  funky  sex  fetish  for  public  Johns  had  always  been  more 
trouble.  Lots  of  women  avoided  using  public  hoppers,  but  not  'cause  it 
makes  them  homy.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  avoid  at  least  occasionally  having 
to  use  a  public  pisser.  Once  she  was  in,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
avoid  at  least  fingering  herself  to  a  quick,  quiet  one,  especially  once  her 
pants  were  already  down.  If  the  other  stalls  were  empty,  then  she  was  pretty 
much  doomed  to  play  with  herself  total  mind  blowing  climax,  biting  her  bot- 
tom lip  till  she  cut  into  it. 

What  she  found  on  the  floor  of  Tabby's  girls'  room  hit  her  from  both 
sides.  On  the  floor  was  a  man  with  a  large  purpley  knot  on  his  forehead. 
Even  though  he  was  short,  and  unconscious  and  had  a  thick  string  of  drool 
sliding  from  the  right  side  of  his  mouth,  he  was  kind  of  handsome  and  cra- 
dled in  one  of  his  hands  was  a  tiny  black  box.  Gwen  was  like  a  lush  locked 
in  a  liquor  store.  The  box  was  the  perfect  size  to  fill  the  empty  spaces  of  her 
purse  which  made  her  hot. 

Even  though  she  sometimes  thought  about  men  when  she  fingered  her 
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self,  it  was  always  in  a  far  off  way,  just  'cause  they  have  dicks  kind  of 
way.  The  warm  flesh  and  heavy,  stinking  breath  of  a  real  human  being 
would  have  totally  killed  the  enjoyment  of  the  impersonal,  cold  white  tile 
that  appealed  to  Gwen  about  the  whole  bathroom  thing.  But  there  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  her  was  a  perfect  meeting  of  warm  flesh  and  cold  isolation. 
The  temptation  was  just  too  fucking  much  and  with  the  door  locked  the  like- 
lihood of  getting  caught  too  little  for  her  to  pass  up. 

First  thing  she  did  was  put  the  black  box  in  her  purse.  Then  she  turned 
herself  back  to  the  man  on  the  floor.  His  sneakers  were  covered  in  green 
shit  that  had  to  be  throw-up.  Somebody  had  made  a  half-asset  attempt  to 
clean  it  up  but  had  just  smeared  it  around.  The  fella  had  a  smile  on  his  face 
even  though  he  had  that  big  bruise  on  his  head,  as  if  to  tell  you  that  that's 
how  a  lot  of  his  better  nights  ended.  Hector  Verboten-that  was  his  name- 
wasn't  really  having  a  very  good  ntght.  Mr.  Moony,  the  bastard  that  runs 
F.E.C.A.L  wanted  to  get  ahold  a  that  black  radio  box  that  Verboten  had  stole 
from  him  and  had  roughed  him  up  pretty  good  to  fmd  out  where  it  was. 
They'd  let  him  escape  hoping  he'd  go  for  where  he'd  hid  it  and  he  did,  but  he 
slipped  on  the  wet  toilet  trying  to  gank  it  from  on  top  of  the  ceiling  tiles. 

It  was  just  as  well  Hector  didn't  get  it.  Even  if  he  could  have  gotten  past 
Umlaut  and  Tilde,  Moony's  German  she-bitch  killers  who  was  waiting  out- 
side for  him,  he'd  have  only  gone  off  to  Mexico  to  hook  up  with  Gringo  and 
Madonna  Diablo.  "The  Nazarene"  had  already  put  them  down  over  another 
matter.  Madonna  was  always  warning  Gringo  that  as  long  as  he  refused  to 
go  native  killers  would  zoom  in  on  his  bald  sunburned  head  like  a  bull's  eye. 

There  wasn't  no  way  Gwenneth  could  have  known  all  that  as  she  consid- 
ered the  possibilities.  Even  with  the  little  chance  that  Hector  might  come  to 
and  without  considering  that  he  might  be  laying  there  dying,  she  took  his 
pecker  out  of  the  confines  of  his  pants.  As  good  a  lay  as  Gwen  was,  she 
wasn't  good  enough  to  make  a  knocked  out  man  hard,  so  she  couldn't  really 
mount  him  up  right.  Instead,  she  had  to  satisfy  herself  with  sitting  there  on 
the  floor  beside  him  playing  with  herself  and  grabbing  at  his  nut  sack.  Even 
so,  she  felt  like  it  was  twice  as  good  as  any  sex  she'd  ever  had  with  a  live 
man. 

And  just  like  that,  she  was  back  in  the  smoke  filled  hall.  The  band  was 
ending  a  set  in  the  usual  way— loud.  Tabby  would  get  on  one  knee  and  hold 
his  guitar  out  to  the  audience  like  he  was  holding  his  sword  out  to  the  king 
or  something.  Then  he'd  bring  the  black  and  orange  Les  Paul  knock-off  to- 
wards his  face  and  plant  a  kiss  on  it  before  raising  it  to  the  sky.  It  had  been 
a  cool  fmale  when  Tabby  was  young,  but  watching  old  Tabby  try  to  I 
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stand  again  from  a  kneeling  position  was  just  depressing. 

Neal  was  waiting  in  the  hall  outside  the  can  just  like  Gwen  knew  he 
would  be.  He  acted  like  he  was  startled  to  see  her  and  almost  collided  with 
her.  "Oh,  hey,"  he  said.  "Hey,"  she  said  back  to  him.  There  was  a  conver- 
sation that  happened  in  the  time  in  between  the  two  "heys"  that  nobody 
could  hear  out  loud,  but  that  mattered  just  the  same. 

"I  hope  you're  as  detached  from  your  life  as  I  am  so  we  can  have  mean- 
ingless sex,"  Neal  said  without  no  words. 

"Oh,  at  least  that  detached,"  Gwen  said  back  without  a  sound,  "I  hope 
you  realize  I  don't  give  a  damn  about  you  as  a  person,  or  how  big  your 
pecker  is  or  how  long  you  can  keep  it  up." 

"That's  a  relief,  I  don't  need  the  pressure"  he  might  have  said  back  with 
swipe  to  his  forehead.  "I  have  a  hard  enough  time  just  finding  somebody 
who'll  fuck  me." 

Neal  didn't  know  all  this  was  being  said.  He  thought  that  they  had  only 
said  their  hellos.  Gwen,  even  though  she  couldn't  know  it  in  her  waking 
head,  had  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  stuff  that  happened  between  the 
words.  "It's  getting  loud  in  here.  You  want  to  go  somewhere?"  she  said 
seemingly  out  of  nowhere.  "Damn,  that  was  easy,"  Neal  thought  and  tried  to 
take  a  gulp  but  his  mouth  was  dry  as  dirt.  He  just  shook  his  head.  Without  a 
word  to  anyone  they  left. 

She  drove  him  to  The  Temple  Court  apartment  building  right  off  LSU's 
campus  and  when  she  got  out  asked  him,  "You  want  to  come  in?"  He  really, 
really  did.  He  got  out  and  followed  her  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  an  apartment 
labeled  C4.  As  she  dug  her  keys  out  of  the  tiny  brown  purse  slung  across 
her  chest  Neal  noticed  the  heavy  oak  door.  Instead  of  forming  a  perfect 
rectangle,  the  top  of  the  door  narrowed  to  an  arch.  On  the  door  was  some 
writing.  ''Sugite  capita;  edite  caudaf,''  it  said. 

The  sights  that  greeted  Neal  when  Gwen  opened  the  door  dropped  his 
jaw  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  floor.  It  was  like  the  seventies  had  stopped 
over  for  dinner  and  decided  to  stay  for  good.  A  velvet  painting  of  a  reclin- 
ing woman,  naked  of  course,  with  her  legs  spread  was  the  thing  that  most 
caught  your  eye.  The  girl  in  the  picture's  perfectly  parted  head  of  hair  kind 
of  made  you  think  of  Carly  Simon  or  some  shit.  Surrounding  the  picture  and 
covering  the  rest  of  the  wall  was  a  bunch  of  homemade  shelves  that  were 
home  to  a  load  of  colored,  just  about  shapeless  glass  bottles.  It  was  not  at  all 
what  Neal  would  have  expected  from  the  Gwen  that  he  had  made  up  in  his 
head.  "Nice  apartment,"  he  said  as  believable  as  he  could. 

"It  isn't  mine,"  she  said  from  the  back  room  she'd  beelined  to  when  they 
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walked  in.  "Shit,"  Neal  thought,  "it's  that  Green  motherfucker's."  Neal 
hated  the  bastard  without  knowing  him,  but  wasn't  comfortable  getting  with 
Gwen  right  there  in  the  guy's  apartment.  It  was  partly  out  of  fear  that  they 
might  be  walk  in  on,  but  it  was  also  cause  he  like  he'd  be  violating  some  an- 
cient rules  of  behaving  dating  back  to  his  great,  great  however  many  great- 
grandpas  who  would  come  back  to  haunt  him  for  violating  the  rules. 

While  Neal  was  arguing  with  hisself,  Gwen  was  in  the  back  room  getting 
rid  of  the  black  box  she'd  taken.  She  hid  it  under  some  extra  sheets  in  the 
closet.  Her  purse  seemed  too  empty,  so  she  grabbed  a  blue  and  white  scarf 
made  to  look  like  a  clouded  sky  and  shoved  it  into  the  bag  to  fill  the  void. 
When  she  came  out  of  the  bedroom  she  said,  "Let's  go."  Neal  couldn't  have 
been  more  ready  to  get  out  of  anywhere. 

Neal  asked  Gwen  to  park  near  the  stadium  so  that  they  could  walk 
around.  He  told  her  it  was  'cause  he  liked  the  night  air  or  some  bullshit  like 
that.  He  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  white  noise  to  scare  off 
any  uncomfortable  silence.  Suddenly  he  had  that  unmistakable  light  bulb 
feeling  that  you  get  when  it's  a  done  deal  and  he  knew  he  would  be  getting 
some.  He'd  'spected  it  before,  but  fig'red  he  could  still  fuck  it  up.  After  the 
light  bulb  went  off  over  his  head,  he  started  to  feel  calm,  the  same  way  a 
drowning  man  feels  right  before  his  lungs  go  pop. 

But  before  he  could  totally  give  in  to  fucking  her,  he  had  to  make  what  he 
called  his  "pilgrimage."  He  had  this  tradition  where  he'd  visit  this  statue 
near  the  law  school  building  every  time  God  was  good  enough  to  let  him  bag 
him  one.  The  statue  was  bronze  and  made  to  look  like  a  dead  lawyer  named 
Aubrey  Fontenot  who  left  the  law  school  a  bunch  of  money.  It  was  life 
sized,  which  for  Aubrey  was  5 '3",  and  sported  a  potbelly  and  big  coke  bottle 
glasses  that  sat  at  the  end  of  his  bronze  nose.  Fontenot  had  been  the  district 
attorney  of  Baton  Rouge  back  in  the  fifties  and  won  the  election  saying  he'd 
run  the  hookers  out  of  town.  Like  a  good  Louisiana  politician,  he  was 
crooked  as  hell.  The  papers  at  the  time  liked  to  say  "Fontenot's  word  is  his 
bond--a  negotiable  one."  Not  only  did  he  not  end  prostitution,  he  eventually 
married  a  sweet  big-tittied  call  girl  named  Scurrilous  Madjagan.  Less  than  a 
year  after  they  got  married,  Fontenot  wound  up  face  down  and  dead,  with 
his  pants  around  his  ankles  in  the  lake  behind  his  house.  The  state  police 
said  he  was  drunk  and  had  passed  out  and  then  drowned  trying  to  piss.  Nat- 
urally, some  folks  said  he  was  murdered.  His  wife  and  the  guy  she'd  been 
fuckin'  gas  was  the  number  one  suspects. 

Cause  of  how  dumpy  the  statue  of  Fontenot  was,  and  'cause  of  Aubrey's 
colorful  career  and  sorry  death,  the  students  nicknamed  it  the  "statue  of 
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limitations."    Neal  started  makin'  visits  to  the  statue  after  a  long  stretch  of 
not  gettin'  any,  he  caught  a  piece  from  a  randy  girl  from  Chalmette  (some 
boys  called  them  Chalmatians).  Neal  and  the  girl  that  night  the  famine 
ended  should've  been  caught  by  the  police,  but  they  weren't  and  Neal  took  it 
as  a  good  luck  sign.  Ever  since  then,  he'd  always  managed  to  re-route  his 
dates  to  the  spot  where  it  happened  even  if  only  to  say  a  thank  you  to  the 
bronze  god.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  an  idolater 

At  night,  an  over-bright  floodlight  behind  the  statue  surrounded  it  in  a 
halo.  When  Neal  and  Gwen  were  there  in  the  glow,  Gwen  took  the  initiative 
and  leaned  in  for  a  kiss.  It  was  certainly  not  soft,  or  even  passionate.  What 
it  was,  was  skillful  and  just  well  planned  enough  not  to  seem  planned.  Neal 
felt  a  stirrin'  within,  but  Gwen  wasn't  anywhere  near  bein'  wet.  Only  her  lit- 
tle titties  were  genuinely  charged,  puttin'  up  a  real  but  hopeless  fight  against 
the  material  of  her  silk  flowered  blouse,  achin'  to  be  free  and  lay  their  butter- 
fly kisses  on  whatever  they  could  touch.  After  that  first  kiss,  Gwen  and  Neal 
stood,  arms  around  each  other's  waists  and  locked  eyes  for  a  full  .5  seconds 
before  they  couldn't  stand  it.  "Let's  go,"  she  said  to  him  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. He  obeyed. 

The  RA  at  the  desk  of  the  West  Avalon  dorm  didn't  even  blink  when  the 
couple  came  in.  Neal  and  Gwen  were  not  holding  hands  and  for  all  the  af- 
fection they  showed,  they  could  have  been  on  their  way  to  study.  No  one 
would  have  given  a  shit  anyway,  not  in  a  boy's  dorm. 

Neal  was  sure  he  and  Gwen  wouldn't  be  interrupted  by  his  roommate. 
The  little  troll  never  slept  or  showered  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
lobby  playin'  cards.  They  went  into  Neal's  small,  musty  dungeon  and  he 
reached  for  the  light  switch,  but  Gwen  stopped  him  by  puttin'  her  hand  over 
his  on  the  wall.  "Don't,"  was  all  she  said  and  he  obeyed,  so  they  stood  to- 
gether wrapped  in  what  light  could  survive  runnin'  down  from  the  sky  and 
through  the  mosquito  net  over  the  window  hole.  He  kissed  her  neck  real 
gentle  like,  it  wasn't  original  but  it  was  enough  to  get  the  whole  thing  started 
and  to  give  her  a  chance  to  stop  him.  Without  thinkin'  about  it,  he  started 
rubbing  his  hands  down  the  thin  cloth  that  covered  her  ass.  When  his  finger- 
tips reached  the  end  of  her  way-too-short  skirt,  he  started  back  again  from 
the  top. 

Gwen  didn't  want  some  dipshit  hypnotizing  himself  by  runnin'  his  hands 
in  circles  over  her  ass,  so  she  decided  to  turn  things  up  a  notch  by  stabbin' 
his  mouth  with  her  tongue  deeper  than  was  necessary  or  comfortable  for 
him.  Her  tongue  wrestled  Neal's  down  like  a  dog  going  for  another's  throat 
to  show  it  was  superior.  If  he  hadn't  given  some  sign  of  submittin'  she 
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might  have  ripped  his  tongue  from  his  mouth,  but  through  whatever  vibes  he 
was  throwin'  off,  they  both  knew  he'd  given  in. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees,  either  to  eat  her  out  or  'cause  she  drained  so 
much  energy  from  him  through  his  breath  that  he  couldn't  stand.  Not  trustin' 
him  to  find  his  way  under  her  skirt,  Gwen  lifted  it  above  her  waist.  Neal, 
even  though  his  senses  were  kind  of  dull  from  alcohol,  he  managed  to  plant 
a  careful  kiss  on  Gwen's  panties  which  gave  him  time  to  try  and  remember 
what  came  next.  All  he  saw  was  blue,  and  he  thought  he  was  blind  with 
drunkenness  until  he  realized  that  his  eyeballs  were  just  pressed  against  the 
cotton  of  the  her  underwear.  Pullin'  his  head  back  slightly,  he  giggled, 
noticin'  how  sturdy  and  comfortable  the  girl's  underclothes  looked  to  be. 
"Surprising,  such  a  sensual  girl  in  granny  panties,"  he  thought.  He  had  fig- 
ured that  somehow,  maybe  'cause  she  was  so  severe,  that  they  worked  for 
her. 

After  he  figured  he'd  done  enough  lickin'  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  feel 
bad  later,  Neal  came  up  for  air.  Gwen  liked  to  keep  her  bikini  line  trimmed 
way  back  and  her  pussy  looked  to  Neal  like  it  had  a  bad  toupee  on.  Gwen 
pushed  him  back  on  his  bed  to  mount  him  up  right,  but  when  he  fell  back, 
only  his  head  and  upper  back  made  it  to  the  bed.  His  crotch  and  legs  dan- 
gled over  the  edge  so  that  he  had  to  support  himself  crab-style  so  she  could 
sit  astride  him.  She  was  light,  but  by  the  time  they  finished  their  business 
his  leg  muscles  hurt.  After  their  business,  they  curled  up  together  to  sleep, 
not  worried  about  their  sweaty  bodies  or  their  unbrushed  teeth  because  they 
was  so  tired  and  drunk.  Neither  one  of  them  was  exactly  crazy  about  the  idea 
of  cuddling,  but  they  was  both  too  exhausted  and  dried  from  drinkin'  and 
fuckin'  to  free  themselves. 

While  he  slept,  Neal  dreamed  of  nowhere.  He  hung  suspended  up  in  the 
air  and  could  see  a  woman.  She  was  naked  and  when  he  looked  close  he 
could  see  that  she  had  Gwen's  face.  Her  private  parts  were  real  invitin'  but 
her  pussy  had  Dracula  fangs  and  a  forked  tongue  that  slipped  in  and  out  like 
a  snake  sniffin'  the  air.  Two  giant  serpents  curled  and  uncurled  themselves 
from  her  legs  and  snapped  at  the  air.  Neal  could  see  that  instead  of  endin'  in 
tails  their  bodies  were  evil  angel's  wings  that  went  behind  her  and  into  her 
back.  Floatin'  behind  her  at  a  distance  and  to  the  left  of  her  was  a  black  blob 
with  a  massive,  pointy  dick  like  a  spear.  Neal  heard  the  sound  of  bells 
chimin'  the  hour  and  suddenly  felt  something  bitin'  at  him.  It  was  a  fierce- 
lookin'  dog  floatin'  behind  him  that  tried  to  nuzzle  its  snout  between  his  butt 
cheeks  and  rip  out  his  asshole. 

Without  willin'  himself  to,  Neal  sat  straight  up  in  bed  and  opened  his 
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eyes  and  ran  off  the  dream.  He  felt  the  little  raw  cut  behind  his  neck  where 
in  the  heat  of  it  all  Gwen'd  scratched  him.  He  made  a  face  as  he  touched  it 
but  figured  he  probably  deserved  worse  for  fuckin'  over  his  friends  and 
ballin'  some  other  guy's  girl.  "I'll  have  to  apologize  to  James  for  punking 
out  on  them  last  night,"  he  thought,  but  he  knew  he  and  James  was  casual 
enough  to  let  something  like  that  slide. 

Neal's  hangover  rolled  into  town  with  the  memories  of  all  them  embar- 
rassin'  things  he'd  done  the  night  before  riding  shotgun.  What  bothered  him 
most  was  not  what  he  did  but  what  he'd  said.  He  noticed  that  Gwenneth  had 
slipped  out  of  the  bed  and  sat  buck  assed  naked  in  Neal's  desk  chair.  She 
was  smokin'  a  cigarette  and  blowin'  her  smoke  on  through  the  mosquito  net 
over  the  window.  Neal  sat  up  on  his  elbows  and  asked  her  "You  close  to 
your  family?" 

"Enh,"  she  said  with  a  shrug. 

"Me  neither,"  which  is  what  he  would  have  said  even  if  she'd  said  'yes.' 
He  was  too  drunk  to  listen  but  not  drunk  enough  to  shut  up  and  go  back  to 
bed.  "'Except  my  paw-paw.  He's  the  only  person  in  my  family  who  wasn't 
scared  to  be  a  shithead  openly.  The  rest  of  us  are  closet  shitheads,  but  he 
was  the  genuine  article. 

"Paw-Paw  wasn't  precisely  insane,  but  he  suffered  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  from  Alzheimer's  or  something  like  that.  He  tried  to  explain  to  me 
what  it  felt  like.  He  said,  'Imagine  like  you're  going  through  your  life  back- 
wards. You  get  this  great  sense  of  perspective  and  this  severe  sense  of  terror 
as  the  present  recedes  in  the  distance  and  the  past  comes  colliding  headlong 
towards  you.  It  is  as  if  time  were  rolling  backwards  and  instead  of  dying 
and  ceasing  to  be,  you're  unborn  and  cease  to  be,  like  you  were  Merlin  or 
Billy  Pilgrim.'  Eventually,  he  completely  lost  it.  I've  heard  it's  common  for 
Alzheimer's  patients  to  start  mistaking  people  for  other  people  they  knew 
when  were  younger,  but  he  started  mistaking  people  for  himself  and  thinking 
he  was  somebody  else. 

"Just  as  strange  was  what  stuck  with  the  old  man.  He'd  been  a  big  time 
professor  and  even  during  those  last  days  he  could  keep  me  reeling  with  the 
shit  he  knew  and  the  stories.  That  and  this  hurt  owl  he'd  found  an  kept  al- 
ways made  him  seem  spooky." 

Neal  either  didn't  remember,  or  didn't  want  to  remember  some  of  the 
more  embarrassin'  things  that  Paw-Paw  McGowen  did.  For  instance,  when 
Neal  was  takin'  a  English  class  and  asked  the  old  guy  what  he  knew  about 
Flannery  O'Connor.  The  old  man  told  him  that  O'Connor  ''was  one  sweet 
cunt,"  and  Neal  never  could  tell  whether  it  was  a  bad  answer  or  if  he  just 
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didn't  get  it.  Advice  like  that  helps  to  explain  why  Neal  liked  kind  of 
scary  girls  like  Gwen. 

Neal  tried  to  dig  into  Gwen  to  try  to  find  out  what  she  was  all 
about.  "What's  your  family  like?" 

"White,"  she  answered  and  so  on  through  the  night.  Neal's  stren'th 
wasn't  enough  to  keep  up  with  Gwen's  resistance  to  his  questions  and 
he  fell  to  sleep  again.  When  he  woke,  Neal  figured  that  Gwen  had 
fled  the  scene  of  they  crime  against  good  taste.  He  figured  it  was 
strange  she'd  left  behind  her  blue  panties,  balled  up  like  a  sleepin' 
mouse  next  to  one  of  the  cold  metal  legs  of  the  bed.  As  he  reached 
down  for  it,  Neal's  vision  narrowed  until  the  blue  of  the  garment  was 
all  he  could  see.  Then  he  surprised  himself  by  taking  the  folded 
undies  and  opened  the  two  halves  like  a  book  lookin'  for  some  mes- 
sage left  there.  He  couldn't  know  that  she  had  just  stepped  out  to 
shower  some  of  the  night  off  her  in  the  bathroom  across  the  hall. 
When  she  came  back  wet  and  wrapped  in  one  Neal's  towels,  last 
nights  clothes  in  hand  and  caught  Neal  playin'  with  her  underwear  she 
told  him  "don't  stretch  them  out,  they're  not  your  size  anyway."  It 
would  be  the  first  almost  human  thing  she'd  say  to  him,  probl'y  cause 
it  was  he  first  time  she'd  seen  him  do  anything  that  she  wouldn't've 
easily  guessed  at.  Neal  just  smiled  back,  though  he  didn't  really  mean 
it.  He'd  fucked  her  and  that  meant  he  couldn't  respect  her  no  more. 
No  woman  that  would  like  him  was  worth  having  by  his  figuring. 
Maybe  if  he'd  known  she  didn't  give  a  damn  about  him  either  way  it 
would  have  made  a  difference.  It  sure  made  a  difference  a  week  later 
when  he  got  drunk  and  homy  and  called  her  up.  She'd  given  him  the 
brush  off,  which  meant  she  wasn't  just  some  girl  he'd  fucked,  but  one 
that  got  away.  He  wanted  her  real  bad  after  that. 

Before  she'd  come  back  from  the  shower  that  momin'  after,  Neal 
had  tried  to  read  somethin'  into  them  discarded  panties,  like  they  was 
some  kind  of  what-you-call-it.  Shroud  of  Turin.  After  she  wouldn't 
talk  to  him,  he  thought  about  it  more  and  more.  To  him,  there  was 
somethin'  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  smell  of  all  the  bar-smoke  and 
pussy  juice  that  had  got  into  them  panties.  It  was  full  of  a  broken  up 
kind  of  story  in  blue  of  all  the  nights  that  had  made  up  the  earth  from 
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the  beginnin'  and  all  the  scratchin'  and  clawin'  in  lust  or  in  hate  that 
had  gone  on.  Blue  was  perfect  'cause  it  was  the  color  of  the  sky  or  of 
the  mood  or  any  of  a  million  things.  He  knew  he  was  makin'  large  of 
stuff  that  didn't  mean  nothin',  but  in  the  end  he  knew  he  had  to  string 
together  the  rags  of  sensations  into  a  story  or  go  crazy  for  lack  of  a 
point  of  reference,  just  like  any  of  us  would.  Maybe  he  was  Gawain 
and  deservin'  of  a  scratch  but  not  no  beheadin'.  Maybe  he  was  Satan 
meetin'  his 

babies  Sin  and  Death  at  the  gates  of  hell,  or  maybe  there  was  no  difference. 
Maybe  Tabby  and  us  boys  in  the  band  are  like  some  perfect  king,  all  split  in 
three  after  Camelot,  his  majesty  in  one,  his  coldness  in  another,  his  drive  to 
fuck  in  a  third.  Maybe  the  gods,  the  trinity,  the  fires  of  creation  fell  down 
into  the  ancient  heroes;  the  ancient  heroes  gave  way  to  you  and  me;  we'll 
give  way  to  somethin'  less  and  so  on.  Energy  spends  itself  and  levels  off  to 
one  big  almost  nothin'.  1  just  try  to  tell  it  to  you,  or  maybe  1  just  make  it  all 
up,  but  my  energy  is  spent  all  the  same.  And  maybe  you're  thinkin'  I 
couldn't  know  most  of  what  I'm  sayin'  'cause  I  didn't  see  it  or  I  couldn't 
know  what  was  in  somebody's  head,  or  maybe  you  just  don't  want  to  believe 
that  a  nigger  might  know  somethin'.  I  don't  give  a  shit,  'cause  like  I  said, 
what  you  believe  about  me  says  more  about  you  than  me. 

End 
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f)^nn>ath^  for  M^  Dentist 


Crowns  to  the  left  of  me,  smokers  to  the  right. . . 
It's  no  fun  at  all  being  surrounded  by  the  small,  whittled,  gray  nubs  of 
dolphin  teeth  that  people  sport,  or  the  piss  yellow  fangs  of  the  coffee 
drinker.  Teeth  are  reminders  of  the  muck  from  which  we  spring  but 
will  be  reeled  back  in  like  yo-yo's.  There's  a  morning  fuzz  like  beard 
stubble  on  my  teeth  this  morning  because  I  sleep  with  my  mouth  open. 
The  fuzz  is  a  layer  of  micro-life  trying  to  overtake  me  like  a  slow 
building  mound  of  breathing  dirt.  Can't  they  wait  to  eat  off  me  till  I'm 
fully  dead.  More  pitiful  still  are  the  massive,  ivory-white  teeth  of  a 
talk  show  host  or  Cadillac  salesman.  White  teeth  give  the  owner  a 
false  sense  of  security  from  the  fme  grain-sandpaper  rubdown  of 
death-bringing  life.  A  dentist  is  a  spaghetti  surgeon  fighting  in  the 
trenches,  hip-deep  in  the  orange  mud  and  pile  of  guts  of  the  foxhole. 
We  hate  him  for  what  he  represents  and  it  doesn't  help  that  he's  on  our 
side. 

Ka^  ^eUhain 
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Henry  David  Thoreau  was  sometimes  characterized  as  a  Transcen- 
dentalist,  though  he  did  not  always  see  himself  as  one.  Many  of  these  Tran- 
scendental ists  sought  a  "hunger  for  a  living  religion  infused  with  inspiration 
and  a  sense  of  mystery  of  life  rather  than  the  nationalistic,  expedient  per- 
spectives provided  by  State  Street,  the  Custom  House,  or  the  respectable 
ministries  of  the  church"(Meyer  12).  In  Walden,  Thoreau  not  only  goes 
down  a  path  to  see  what  his  beliefs  are,  but  he  also  tries  to  link  various  reli- 
gions together.  He  tries  to  examine  and  bring  together  pagan  or  more  com- 
monly known,  Wiccan  belief,  as  well  as  Taoism,  and  Hinduism.  Not  only 
does  he  come  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  but  he  also 
comes  to  an  understanding  of  many  religious  beliefs. 

Taoism  is  an  ancient  Chinese  religion  derived  from  Buddhism  with 
many  branches,  including  many  beliefs  stated  by  Confucius.  One  of  the 
main  beliefs  of  Taoism  is  ".  .  .  one  can  best  harmonize  with  the  natural  flow 
of  life  by  being  receptive  and  quiet"(Fisher  167).  Taoists  also  believe  that 
one  can  experience  unity  with  everything  rather  than  separation(fisher  168). 
another  belief  of  Taoism  is  "Nothing  is  evil,  but  things  may  be  out  of  bal- 
ance"(Fisher  170).  Taoism  also  "places  a  great  value  on  withdrawal  from 
the  maddening  crowd  to  a  contemplative  life  in  Nature"(Fisher  170). 

Withdrawing  from  the  crowd  and  contemplating  is  exactly  what 
Thoreau  did  during  his  two  years  living  by  Walden  pond.  He  even  "realized 
what  the  Orientals  mean  by  contemplation  and  forsaking  of  works"(Thoreau 
157).  He  did  not  care  if  the  entire  day  was  spent  sitting  in  the  woods  think- 
ing. He  goes  on  to  say,  "it  was  morning,  and  lo,  now  it  is  evening,  and  noth- 
ing memorable  was  accomplished"(Thoreau  1 57).  He  even  says  that  while 
the  man  in  the  village  might  fmd  him  lazy,  the  bird  would  not(Thoreau  157). 
Another  belief  of  Taoism  is  the  belief  that  if  a  man  is  childlike,  he  is  im- 
mune to  evil.  Lao  Tzu,  a  Taoist  writes,  "Rich  in  variable,  like  an  infant, 
Noxious  insects  will  not  sting  him;  Wild  beasts  will  not  attack  his  flesh  Nor 
birds  of  prey  sink  claws  in  him"(Tzu  108).  Thoreau  seems  to  agree  with 
this.  He  says,  "Children  who  play  life,  discern  its  true  law  and  relations 
more  clearly  than  men  ,  who  fail  to  live  it  worthily,  but  who  think  innocence 
to  be  an  important  aspect  in  every  human's  life,  necessary  for  survival  as 
well  as  knowledge.  While  Thoreau  was  in  the  woods,  he  lives  much  like  a 
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Taoist  stage,  whose  purpose  is  to  take  a  low  profile  in  the  world. 
He  also  examined  and  contemplated  all  aspects  of  his  life,  especially  his  pre- 
vious surroundings.  He  became  one  with  himself  and  the  world  around  him. 

Hinduism  is  a  religion  in  which  the  main  focus  is  to  return  to  the  en- 
lightened state.  A  more  common  name  for  Hinduism,  as  well  as  the  other 
Vedic-based  religions  in  India,  is  Sanatana  Dharama,  which  means  "eternal 
religion"(Fisher  69).  Its  purpose  is  to  "uplift  people  from  worldly  concerns 
and  to  encourage  them  to  behave  according  to  higher  laws"(Fisher  76). 
Brahman  is  the  Absolute  and  Supreme  reality,  the  breath  behind  all  exis- 
tence(Fisher  77).  Humans  are  connected  by  a  universal  soul,  known  as  At- 
man.  Brahman  is  Atman,  and  Atman  is  Brahman,  which  shows  that  all  hu- 
mans are  connected  not  only  to  Brahman,  but  to  each  other  as  well(Fisher 
77).  Thoreau  took  on  many  Hindu  ideas  while  he  was  living  by  Walden 
pond.  When  he  says,  "Not  till  we  are  lost,  in  other  words,  not  till  we  have 
lost  the  world,  do  we  begin  to  fmd  ourselves,  and  realize  where  we  are  and 
the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations"(Thoreau  217).  In  Hinduism,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  one  can  not  come  remotely  close  to  understanding  the  truth  with- 
out first  detaching  from  social  atmospheres.  Thoreau  goes  on  to  say, 
"Rather  than  love,  than  money,  than  fame,  give  me  truth"(Thoreau  379). 
This  continues  with  the  Hindu  idea  about  having  nothing  to  gain  truth.  In 
Hinduism,  a  man's  life  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  spanning  approxi- 
mately 25  years.  The  first  part  is  for  learning,  the  second  for  raising  a  fam- 
ily, the  third  for  withdrawal  from  society,  using  meditation  and  study,  and 
the  fourth  is  for  complete  detachment  from  the  world  around  him.  By  the 
fourth  stage,  he  is  known  as  a  "sannyasin"  and  declares  "no  one  belongs  to 
me  and  1  belong  to  no  one"(Fisher  88).  Thoreau  is  in  between  the  third  and 
fourth  stages  during  his  stay  at  Walden  pond.  He  is  away  from  society,  but 
he  admits  he  goes  to  the  village  every  few  days  to  hear  gossip(Thoreau  213). 
Thoreau  does  however  spend  a  lot  of  time 

meditating  and  contemplating  either  deep  in  the  woods  or  on  his  front  steps. 
He  is  almost  secluded  from  humans  around  him.  He  lives  in  solitude,  think- 
ing all  day  long,  like  many  Hindu  worshipers.  Although  he  does  not  fulfill 
every  aspect  of  Hinduism,  he  tries  to  become  one  with  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Wicca  is  the  belief  that  "by  worshipping  the  goddess  they  are  reviv- 
ing an  ancient  tradition,  rejecting  what  they  see  as  the  negative  aspects  of 
patriarchal  religions"(Fisher  412).  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  witchcraft. 
It  takes  its  teachings  form  nature,  and  reads  inspirations  in  the  movements  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  slow  growth  of  trees,  and  the 
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cycle  of  the  seasons"(Fisher  412). 

This  behef  is  sometimes  considered  the  oldest  religion  in  the  West. 
It  has  no  set  dogma,  set  of  specific  beliefs,  or  a  great  book.  It  is  more  indi- 
vidual worship  of  all  the  aspects  seen  in  nature.  Wicca  is  a  type  of  pantheis- 
tic belief  It  is  not  a  belief  that  Nature  itself  is  the  Goddess,  but  a  belief  that 
everything  comes  from  nature,  such  as  the  rocks,  the  ground,  the  trees,  even 
the  humans  themselves,  so  humans  should  worship  everything  in  Nature. 
Since  the  Wiccan  people  have  no  set  ritual  service,  each  ceremony  is  almost 
entirely  up  to  the  people  involved. 

In  Walden,  Thoreau  spent  ample  time  getting  to  know  nature.  He 
found  nature  to  be  a  source  of  almost  divine  inspiration,  a  friend,  and  a  sis- 
ter. He  says, 

i  was  suddenly  sensible  of  each  sweet  and 
beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in  the  very  pattering 
of  the  drops,  and  in  every  sound  and  sight 
around  my  house,  infinite  and  unaccountable 
friendliness  all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere 
sustaining  me,  as  made  the  fancied  advantages 
of  human  neighborhood  insignificant,  and  I 
have  never  thought  of  them  since.  Every  little 
pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  with  sympathy 
and  befriended  me.  1  was  so  distinctly  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  something  kindred  to  me,  even 
in  the  scenes  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
wild  and  dreary,  and  also  that  the  nearest  of 
blood  to  me  and  humanist  was  not  a  person  nor  a 
villager,  that  I  thought  no  place  could  ever  be  strange  to  me 
again. (Thoreau  177). 

Thoreau,  like  Wiccan  practitioners,  found  a  deep,  intimate  bond 
with  Nature.  Nature  was  his  soul-mate  of  sorts,  someone  he  could  turn  to 
support,  inspiration,  and  love,  much  like  a  preacher  in  most  common  reli- 
gious institutions.  He  went  on  to  say,  "Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and  vegeta- 
bles myself?"(Thoreau  1 83).  Thoreau  found  himself  to  be  a  part  of  Nature. 
He  felt  he  belonged  in  Nature.  He  goes  on  later  to  say,  "Many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Winter  are  suggestive  of  an  inexpensive  tenderness  and  fragile 
delicacy.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  this  king  described  as  a  rude  and  bois- 
terous tyrant;  but  with  the  gentleness  of  a  lover,  he  adorns  the  tresses  of 
Summer'XThoreau  358).  Thoreau  went  against  society's  belief  that  winter  is 
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a  horrible  season  with  no  benefits;  that  it  is  just  a  season  for  things  to  die  off, 
and  everything  to  disappear  for  five  months  of  the  year.  Instead  Thoreau    ,^ 
held  onto  the  Wiccan  belief  that  every  season  has  a  purpose,  and  death  as 
well  as  a  season  of  rebirth(Cunningham  100).  Thoreau,  like  the  Wiccans, 
found  everything  in  Nature  magnificent  and  found  Nature  to  be  a  kind  being 
worthy  of  praise  as  well  as  love. 

During  Thoreau's  stay  at  Walden  pond,  he  goes  on  an  intense  spiri- 
tual journey.  He  learns  about  himself  as  well  as  the  world  around  him.  Al- 
though Thoreau  examined  many  more  religions  than  just  Hinduism,  Taoism, 
and  Wicca,  these  three  were  the  most  uncommon  for  a  man  in  New  England 
in  the  early  nineteenth-century.  Although  he  never  comes  to  a  decisive  con- 
clusion to  the  meaning  of  life  or  where  we  are  going  after  this  life  is  over,  he 
does  fmd  an  inner  peace  with  the  world  around  him,  enabling  him  to  take 
each  day  as  a  new  journey  in  the  vast  adventure  of  life.  Examining  various 
religions  and  ways  of  life,  Thoreau  was  able  to  open  his  mind  and  his  heart 
to  all  ways  of  life,  and  was  able  to  live  his  life  the  way  he  thought  he  should. 
He  shows  that  while  everyone  may  not  know  where  we  are  going,  we  can 
live  every  day  to  the  fullest,  in  total  harmony  with  our  surroundings. 
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Fee  P^ym.e^A.t 

CiXt^N  three  liA^ches 
As  I  waited  ItA.  ll{/ve. 

As  (  waited  i\A  Viv\.e, 

\-\adCK  feld 

As  (  waited  Iia.  LliA^e. 

Wrote  a  boote 

As  I  waited  iv\.  ll\A.e, 

started  shrliA^fel^^g 

As  I  waited  Iia.  LliA^e. 

(  shru.i/vfe,  aiAxd  (  shru.i/vfe,  aiA.d  i  shru:tA.fe 

KiA^tlL  (  disappeared. 


H-oLLm  Mora 
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7»S1R0SS 

I  saw  Rodas  again  last  night.  He  never  says  anything,  but  his  ex- 
pression was  so  ...  imploring.  What  does  he  desire  now?  Justice?  There  is 
no  justice  for  space  mutants  on  Earth?  Life?  You  only  get  one  chance  to 
learn,  to  love,  to  fight,  to  win,  to  lose;  he  would  have  to  be  dead  to  desire 
that.  I  yearn  that  not  to  be  true.  Rodas,  Rodas,  what  happened  to  you?  Why 
won't  you  tell  me?  I  ask  everyone  you  knew  what  happened  and  all  they  tell 
me  is  that  you  were  sick,  no  one  knew  how  sick  you  were.  Excuses,  not  ex- 
planations. 

Your  roses  died  the  day  I  left  the  station.  Should  I  have  known  then 
that  I  wouldn't  fmd  any  answers  on  Earth?  I  had  to  come,  you  do  under- 
stand? I  had  to  know  if  the  gut- wrenching  dread  that  hasn't  left  me  yet  is 
true. 

"Is  it  true,  Rodas?  Is  it  true?"  Your  only  answer  is  to  vanish  again. 
And  I  cry  myself  to  sleep  each  night. 

I'm  not  betraying  the  Cause.  Most  of  the  Earthers  I  talk  to  don't 
care  about  equal  rights  for  Spacers — especially  mutant  Spacers.  We're  sup- 
posed to  be  here  to  make  them  care.  For  me,  politics  can  wait,  the  truth  has 
a  higher  priority. 

As  night  fell  on  this  city,  I  crossed  to  the  bad  side  of  town.  The  bad 
side,  the  good  side,  the  fair  side  of  town,  someone's  arbitrary  terms.  At 
least,  I  don't  have  to  pretend  here. 

The  ambiance  cafe  was  popular  with  the  locals  and  travelers.  The 
setting  was  stuck  on  dim  and  seedy.  No  one  complained.  I  sat  in  a  booth 
and  cradled  my  warm  drink  between  my  hands.  The  heat  gradually  pushed 
back  the  numbness. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

I  looked  up  at  the  female  figure  in  a  dark  coat  and  a  hat  that  shaded 
her  face.  So  she  was  in  disguise,  big  deal.  She  probably  just  didn't  want  to 
be  seen  with  a  Spacer.  Most  Earthers  are  like  that.  I  gestured  for  her  to  sit 
across  from  me  in  the  booth.  "I'm  always  looking  for  a  good  story." 

"You've  been  looking  for  the  Beast,"  she  answered  as  she  sat,  leav- 
ing her  hat  and  coat  on  and  keeping  most  of  her  face  in  the  shadows. 

"I've  been  looking  for  Rodas  Moent." 
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"Right,  the  Beast." 

"Charming  nickname,  I'll  wager  Rodas  didn't  choose  it  himself. 
But  I'm  looking  for  the  Beast;  that's  no  secret.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"He's  dead." 

I  gulped  down  the  remainder  of  my  warm  drink.  "Remind  me  never 
to  hire  you  to  break  the  news  gently  to  someone.  So,  Rodas  died  for  the 
Cause." 

Her  lips,  the  only  part  of  her  face  I  could  see,  twisted  into  a  grimace. 
"He  didn't  die  for  a  cause!  He  died  of  that  damned  disease  space  freaks...." 

"Mutants.  The  proper  name  is  mutants." 

"Mutants  carry!" 

I  snorted.  "Shows  how  much  you  know.  The  disease  you're  talking 
about  is  just  the  death  of  an  organism  due  to  a  weaker  DNA-chain  from  an 
unstable  mutation.  It's  not  a  disease  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  evolutionary 
process."  Rodas  was  unstable,  had  been  unstable.  We  had  been  warned. 
His  growth  was  too  erratic,  his  development  too  quick  to  be  successfully 
passed  to  the  next  generation.  Oh,  Rodas,  you  were  only  five-years-old. 

"Whatever,"  she  shrugged.  "Of  course  there  would  be  scientific  an- 
swers to  recite  that  make  mutants  better  than  Normals.  But  Beast  didn't  die 
for  a  cause;  it  was  just  an  accident  of  nature!"  She  snarled  the  last  word. 

"Stop  trying  to  insult  me.  I'm  not  an  accident  of  nature." 

"I'm  just  trying  to  explain  to  you  that  Beast  wasn't  a  space  freak  ter- 
rorist. It  was  his  only  good  quality." 

The  direction  of  the  conversation  was  boring  me.  1  pulled  out  my 
gun  with  the  silencer  built  in  and  leveled  it  at  her,  resting  my  hand  on  the 
table.  "Rodas  had  lots  of  good  qualities.  And  every  mutant    that  lives  and 
dies  on  Earth  contributes  to  the  Cause.  Mutants  were  normal  once,  just  like 
you.  Being  bom  in  space,  in  those  cages  you  called  space  stations,  that 
changed  us.  Mutants  were  a  big  science  experiment  to  you.  The  least  you 
can  do  is  share  a  planet  with  us.  Now  get  out." 

The  sight  of  the  gun  startled  her,  but  she  didn't  lose  her  nerve. 
"You're  the  one  who  wanted  to  hear  my  story." 

"Fair  enough,"  1  put  my  gun  away.  "But  make  it  short;  I  have  ap- 
pointments to  keep." 

"We  all  knew  the  Beast,  the  whole  school.  And  that's  what  we 
called  him,  Beast.  He  was  such  a  freak  with  that  egg-shaped  head,  the  with- 
ered left  arm,  the  hunched  back,  those  antelope  horns  growing  out  of  his 
forehead."  She  shuddered,  "A  monster,  a  mutant  monster!" 
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"Get  to  the  point.  I  know  what  he  looked  like." 

But  she  had  forgotten  I  was  there.  "He  wants  me.  He  wants  me  so 
badly,  1  can  feel  it." 

Stella  giggled.  "He's  staring  at  you  again." 

"Why  won't  he  leave  nne  alone?"  Beauty  shivered.  "It's  too 
creepy.  Like  I  have  my  own  personal  stalker." 

The  bell  rang  and  the  students  surged  from  the  classrooms. 
Beauty  and  Stella  dashed  to  their  lockers.  Beauty  growled  as  a  piece 
of  paper  fluttered  from  the  open  door  to  the  floor. 

"Another  note  from  the  Beast?" 

"This  isn't  funny,  Stella.  He's  making  me  the  punchline  to  ev- 
eryone's jokes." 

"Come  on,  he  has  a  style." 

"He  plagiarizes  old  dead  guys.  Listen  to  this: 

Twice  or  thrice  I  loved  thee, 

Before  I  knew  thy  face  or  name; 

So  In  a  voice,  so  in  a  shapeless  frame, 

Angels  affect  us  oft  and  worshipped  be; 

"Air  and  Angels"  John  Donne 

She  crumpled  the  paper  and  chunked  it  into  the  patrolling  waste 
droid.  "If  he  has  style,  why  don't  you  date  him?" 

"Me,  be  seen  with  that  thing?  You've  got  to  be  joking." 
"Yes,  I'm  joking.  What  was  his  parents  thinking,  sending  him  to  a 
Normals'  school?" 

"To  make  your  life  a  living  hell,  obviously." 

Her  red  lips  twisted  in  disgust.  Boy,  those  were  some  expressive 
lips.  "I  wouldn't  expect  a  mutie  lover  to  understand,  but  he  was  driving  me 
out  of  my  mind.  I  kept  telling  him  to  leave  me  alone,  but  the  next  minute 
he'd  be  back,  groveling  at  my  feet.  It  was  enough  to  make  you  sick." 

"Could  we  wrap  this  up  sometime  this  century?" 

She  sniffed  disdainfully,  "I'm  trying  to  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

"Excuse  me,  please  continue."  The  bigot  bored  me.  Rodas  was 
dead,  that  was  all  that  was  important.  But  I  had  to  listen  to  her  ease  her  con- 
science. Of  course,  she  didn't  know  what  she  was  really  doing,  but  she 
didn't  fool  me. 

"He  won't  stop  asking  me  to  the  Prom.  What  part  of  "no" 
doesn't  he  understand?" 

"And  he's  supposed  to  be  so  smart,"  Stella  rolled  her  eyes. 
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"This  ruins  your  chances  to  get  a  real  date." 

"I  know,  I  know." 

A  hand  briefly  touched  her  shoulder,  brushed  against  her  long 
hair.  "Beauty?" 

She  whirled  around  and  stared  down  at  him.  Beast  quickly 
drew  back  his  hand.  "How  dare  you  touch  me?" 

"I  only  wanted  to  attain  your  attention." 

"So  you  can  ask  me  to  go  to  the  Prom  with  you?  How  desper- 
ate are  you!  No  and  leave  me  alone,  you  horrid  monster!" 

"He  liked  you,"  I  shrugged.  But  I  can't  understand  why  he  would. 

"Prom  night  was  the  last  straw.  I  managed  to  get  a  date,  a  Normal 
that  didn't  care  that  I  was  being  hounded  by  a  monster.  But  I  could  have 
handled  it  though.  I  didn't  need  a  monster  to  save  me." 

I  straightened  and  looked  up  at  her.  Those  red  lips  were  pressed  in  a 
thin  line.  Maybe  this  was  the  point  of  her  story.  "What  did  Beast  save  you 
from?" 

Her  pink  tongue  moisturized  her  lips.  "Hadwin  got  a  hotel  room. 
He  wants  me  to  go  up  with  him." 

"Everyone  has  a  room,"  Stella  folded  her  arms.  "And  I  want  to  get  to 


mine. 


"I  don't  think  I  should  go  with  him." 

"If  he  tries  something,  hit  him.  Just  give  me  some  time  with  Gair." 

"All  right."  Stella  gave  her  quick  hug  and  walked  quickly  to  the  ele- 


Is  your  friend  okay?"  Hadwin's  hand  brushed  against  the  back  of 


vators. 

her  neck. 

"Yea...  yes.  She's  fine." 
"Shall  we  go  up  to  my  room  now?" 

"Sh...  sure.  Let's  go." 

He  wrapped  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  guided  her  to  the  eleva- 
tors. He  held  the  door  of  the  room  open  for  her.  Beauty  swallowed  hard  as 
he  carefully  closed  it.  "What's  wrong?"  He  slid  his  hand  over  her  bare 
shoulders  as  he  kissed  her  neck.  "I  won't  hurt  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  do  this,  Hadwin." 

"Sure  you  do." 

"No,  I  don't."  She  pulled  away. 

Hadwin  took  off  his  jacket  and  laid  it  across  a  chair.    "Beauty,  you 
should  consider  your  options." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 
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'Tm  willing  to  look  past  your  little  indiscretions.  Shouldn't  that 
be  rewarded?" 

"What  indiscretion?  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

Hadwin  moved  closer  and  started  massaging  her  shoulders. 
"The  Beast." 

"That's  not  my  fault." 

"That's  not  how  other  people  see  it,  Beauty.  I'm  willing  to  ig- 
nore that  facet  of  your  life  in  exchange  for  one  little  thing." 

"Isn't  that  kind  of  you?"  She  pulled  away  and  started  walking 
to  the  door. 

"You  do  this  for  me,  and  no  one  will  believe  you're  seeing  the 
space  freak." 

"I'm  leaving,  Hadwin."  He  roughly  grasped  her  shoulders  and 
pulled  her  back,  throwing  her  to  the  bed.  "Hadwin,  I  said  no!"  He 
pushed  her  down  onto  the  bed  and  settled  on  top  of  her,  tugging  at 
her  dress.        "Leave  me  alone!" 

A  banging  sounded  on  the  door.  "Leave  me  alone!"  Hadwin 
pushed  her  dress  over  her  thighs  and  started  to  pry  apart  her  legs. 
"Leave  me  alone!" 

The  door  flew  open.  Hadwin  screamed,  grabbing  his  side  as 
he  rolled  off  Beauty. 

Beast  reared  up  and  loomed,  blood  dripping  from  the  tips  of 
his  horns.  "Leave  me  alone!  Just  leave  me  alone,  you  monster!  He's 
a  Normal!  How  dare  you  attack  a  Normal?" 

"But  he  was  trying  to  save  you!" 

"I  didn't  need  saving!   I  would  have  rather  been  raped  by  a  Normal 
than  touched  by  a  space  freak!" 

"Then  you're  an  idiot." 

Her  lips  scowled.  "Who  are  you  to  judge  me,  mutie  lover?" 

"I'm  sorry.  Finish  your  story." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  told  Beast  the  next  day.  I  told  him  how  I 
loathed  him,  how  I  hated  that  he  was  on  the  same  planet.  1  told  him  I  wished 
that  Hadwin  had  raped  me  just  to  show  him.  And  you  know  what  he  had  the 
nerve  to  say?" 

"I  wasn't  there,  remember?" 
He  had  the  most  pathetic  expression  on  his  face  and  he  said,  "But  I  love 
you,"  and  held  out  a  rose. 

To  give  her  a  rose,  Rodas  really  had  loved  her.  He  never  allowed 
anyone — including  himself — to  pick  a  flower  from  its  bush.  "Rodas  grew 
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roses,"  I  replied,  remembering  the  grand  zero-gee  bushes  he  tended  on  the 
space  station.  The  beautiful  plants  that  had  died  the  day  I  left  the  station. 

"A  freak  growing  plants?"  She  asked,  scornfully  incredulous. 
"That's  impossible.  But  I  showed  him  what  I  thought  of  his  rose."  She 
tossed  her  chin  slightly,  keeping  most  of  her  face  in  the  shadows. 

I  felt  sick;  my  head  spun  and  I  couldn't  stop  from  asking  the  ques- 
tion she  was  expecting.  "What  did  you  do?" 

"But  I  love  you."  Beast  tentatively  pulled  a  long-stemmed 
rose — the  bud  just  barely  opened — from  behind  his  back,  holding  it  in 
his  right  hand.  He  carefully  raised  his  trembling  hand,  as  if  afraid  to 
damage  a  delicate  object. 

"I  hate  you!"  She  tore  the  rose  from  his  grasp.  The  thorns 
caught  his  skin  and  ripped  it  rudely,  and  pierced  her  skin  and  drew 
blood.  "When  will  you  understand  that!"  She  threw  the  rose  to  the 
ground  and  stepped  on  it  slowly,  watching  Beast's  eyes  grow  wider 
and  wider.  Her  heel  ground  the  tender  petals  against  the  cement  of 
the  sidewalk,  staining  it  red.   Her  hands  gestured  through  the  scene,  reen- 
acting  it.  Her  lips  twitched  with  self-righteous  glee  as  her  smile  revealed 
predatory  teeth.  "God,  it  felt  so  good!"  She  was  proud  of  what  she  had 
done,  practically  gloating  that  she  had  torn  Rodas's  heart  in  two.  "He  died  a 
week  later.  Had  some  sort  of  attack  that  night." 

Didn't  you  realize  how  that  rejection  would  hurt  him?  Didn't  you 
know  how  that  would  break  his  heart?  Did  you  care?" 

"Heart?  Monsters  like  that  don't  have  hearts.  How  can  you  break 
something  he  never  had?  All  i  did  was  stand  up  for  myself  And  its  not  like 
I  never  warned  him.   He  was  the  one  with  the  comprehension  problem.  And 
this  never  would  have  happened  if  Beast  had  stayed  in  space  where  he  be- 
longed! Leave  Earth  and  the  Normals  alone!" 

"I  don't  need  to  be  preached  to  by  a  bigot  like  you." 

"Bigot?  I'm  doing  you  a  favor.  No  one  else  was  going  to  tell  you 
what  happened  to  Beast!  They're  not  going  to  hurt  their  own.  They're  not 
going  to  tell  a  mutie  lover  the  truth." 

"And  you  will?" 

"Because  I  know  how  much  the  truth  hurts.  Beast  taught  me  that. 
And  I  want  to  hurt  you.  The  truth  is  the  best  way  to  do  that." 

"You're  right."  I  stretched.  My  leathery  wings  unfurled  and 
reached  out  to  their  full  extent — almost  twenty  feet  across.  She  was  im- 
pressed, but  frightened.  She  hadn't  noticed  them  before.  1  had  kept  them 
wrapped  around  my  body.  No  one  ever  notices  my  wings,  my  stigma,  if  I 
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don't  want  them  to.  "I  was  wrong  about  you.  You  do  have  one  insight.  Toe 
bad  you  don't  have  the  compassion  to  help  you  use  it." 

"You're  .  .  .  you're  .  .  .  you're  a  mutant!"  she  screamed.  "I've  been 
sitting  with  a  mutant!"  She  didn't  get  up.  "Talking  with  a  mutant!"  She 
didn't  shut  up.  "Telling  intimate  details  of  my  life  to  a  mutant!" 

"The  truth  hurts."  I  leveled  my  gun  at  her;  she  had  never  seen  me 
take  it  out  again.  "You  were  right,  I  needed  to  hear  your  story.  I'm  actually 
glad  you  told  me  your  story.  I  have  a  really  good  reason  to  enjoy  hearing 
your  story.  You  see,  you're  a  cold-hearted,  murdering  bitch  and  Rodas  was 
my  brother." 

I'll  never  forget  the  shape  those  expressive  lips  formed  when  I 
pulled  the  trigger. 

I  still  see  Rodas  every  night.  He  never  says  anything,  just  looks  at 
me  so  imploringly.  But  he's  not  alone.  She  joins  him  every  night  and  I  see 
her  too.  She  never  says  anything,  letting  her  hateful  and  repulsed  expressior 
scream  for  her. 

I  wait  until  you  appear,  to  see  you  joined  together  in  death  the  way 
you  could  never  be  in  life.  And  I  roll  myself  inside  my  blankets  and  drift 
away  to  sleep. 
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/  fiave  no  gift  for  you 

I'm  sorry,  But  it's  true. 

I  fiave  But  words  togiveyou- 

^d  too  few. 

!Hbw  can  I  teCfyou 

'Wfiat's  so  difficult  to  say? 

TCorw  can  I  express 

fi.  concept  so  vague? 

You  ^now  t  fiat  I  Cove  you, 

You  ^now  tfiat  I  care. 

If  you  ever  s/iouCd  need  me, 
'   rff  always  Be  tfiere. 
\  (But  I  wanted  to  teffyou, 

So  it's  made  crystal cCear, 

7{ou>  mucfiyou  are  needed 

J^nd  wanted  rig  fit  fiere. 

I  ^now  t/tesefew  fines 

J^rea  poor  testament 

Oftfie  Cove  tfiat  IfeeC 

And  I  can  just  vent. 

I  wanted  to  sfiowyou 

Ifie  way  tfiat  IfeeC, 

(But  I'm  fading  far  short 
I  ^0  rCCma^you  a  deaC 

I'd  give  you  a  fiug 

And  a  ^s  now  andtfien, 

And  f you  want  any  thing  eCse, 

Just  say  when. 

I'd  never  refuse. 

Cad  me  your  concuBine; 

I'm  here  for  your  use. 

'Whip  me  and  chain  me 


Vp  to  the  Sed- 

Ifyou  as^niceCy, 

I  might  even  give  head 

JAny  position, 

At  any  time, 

I  wid  Be  lidding 

To  ma^  you  feeC fine. 

9iorw  start  your  thin^ng; 

Just  ma^  up  a  Cist, 

(But  rememBer  I  Ci^ 

to  Be  hugged  and  Be  ^sed 

I  Ci^  to  Be  petted. 

Loved  and  adored, 

A  nd  if  you  're  crea  tive, 

I'd  never  Be  Bored 

I'm  here  for  the  ta^ng, 

7a^  me  sCcrw  or  go  fast, 

(But  rememBer  your  manners: 

you  must  as^ 

(perhaps  it 's  not  the  Best 

Idea  for  a  present, 

(But  I  promise  you,  (Dear, 

It  should aCways  Be  pCeasant. 

I'd  Be  By  your  side 

As  Cong  as  we're  Civing. 

This  IS  the  Best  part; 

I'm  the  gift  that  ^eps  giving. 


Amianda 
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2cve  tfi?  l/leig6Bor...tn  jfoeflT 

'C6tp  stucfi  a  note  on  tfie  5oor 

teding  \*s  to  feove 

tX)e  ore  unnoturaf 

X  minority  of  5ef  ormit^ 

tX)e  xrnflT  Sie  anS  Bum 

banmd  to  an  eternity  of  f  fames 

Becatise  \x)e  fove 

an8  fiovnng  no  sfjame  in  our  fove 

TDe  wnr^ave  Beer  Bottfes  ffung  at  our  ()ea5s 

cm&  frat  Bo^s  fists  smasfjeS  to  our  faces. 

XDe  \x)iflr(jax)e  our  tires  sfasfjeS 

our  pcopk  Rifftd  \oxtf)  Bats  an5  gfass 

an5  Siscrimination  an5  6atre5 

tX)e  \mnr(x\)e  in  a  (SoS^foving  society 

tfiat  is  taxigfjt  to  fove 

tfyg  neig()Bor 

But  xoe  are  not 

neigfiBors 

tfiotigB  w^  ^Tia^  five  next  5oor 

tfjose  CoS'fovers  \mflr()o(rer  at  us 

avB  calTus  5erogatorv  sfang 

an5  ()i5e  tfjeir  c6i(5ren  from  our  form 

as  if  it  is  contagiotis 

XOe  grow  up  foxnng  in  cfosets 

in  Bathroom  staffs 

Befjin5  cfoseS  6oors 

XDe  xxnlTmeet  in  secrecy 

fiRe  tfie  o(5  C6ristian  cufts 

XX)e  xxnlTBe  exorciseS 

to  ri5  our  soufs  of  tfie  5emons 

tOe  xmlTmeet  xoitf)  oppression 

over 

an5  over 

OQain 
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tcfltng  us  to  go  Bocfi  xofiere  \t)e  came  from 

OS  if  \oe  are  from  anotfjer  pfonet 

or  gafaxv 

tX)()en  reaflV  ^^  come  from  ever^wfjere, 

from^ou, 

fromtfiem 

from3^ii55()a,  608,  go85es5es,  l/loture. 

Vfjcrz  xmlTBe  notes  on  t()e  5oor, 

Samning  xis 

lOOe  xmlTspenS  veors  trping  to  BreaR 

t6e  MoalTs  orounS  tfietr  min5s 

tedtng  tfjem  Moe  are  ;>eo|)fe 

xxntfj  tf)oiig6t5.  feeRngs,  ()0|)es,  Sreams, 

xntaf  organs,  BfooSstreams 

tfiev  xoiflTstinrSamn  xis  at\S  fyxtt 

an8  crucifp 

Because  t()rp  cfaim  it's  unnaturaf 

unnaturartf)at  xoe  toss  t^e  superficiaf  asiSe 

an5  see  insiSe 

XDe  xmfTBe  ottocReS  on  t()e  streets, 

Beaten  an5  BfooS^  cmS  Brofien 

But  stilT  foxnng 

an6  (txnng 

fifte  peopfe 

Because  toe  are  peopfe 

Xn5  if  Moorse  comes  to  xoorse 

tOe\m(rseetf)em 

in  ioeflf. 

TlOiss  toosteroven  USX 
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Clown  pri2:§t  6xorei§iz:§  f)2:mon§  with  tiumor 


Bobuck,  flrkansas  na- 
tiViZ  Womanly  6oody(^ar  says 
shi^  was  /rj^i^d  from  thi^  injlu- 
(^nci^  of  d^zvil  by  father  Suy 
Woodward  of  Our  l^ady  of  In- 
/initi3 'Ri2gri3ssion  in  yttli^ 
Rock,  f  athi^r  Woodward  jzm- 
ploys  admitti3dly  unorthodox 
mj^thods  in  his  sidi^lin^z  ghost- 
busting  trade. 

Whj3n  aski3d  to  com- 
mjznt.  Woodward  would  only 
say,  "Vi^ah  I'm  unorthodox,  but 
that's  how  you  bj^at  them 
[demons]."  In  addition  to  his 
usual  priestly  garments. 
Woodward  is  known  to  wear  a 
red  nose  and  baggy  pants  in 
his  battle  against  the  forces  of 
darkness. 

"It  all  started  with  my  visits  to 
the  sick  in  the  children's  wings 
oj  the  hospitals,"  says  Wood- 
ward. "1  would  wear /loppy 
shoes  or  a  silly  wig  to  put  the 
lambs  at  ease  and  perk  their 
spirits.  It's  easy  to  get  intimi- 
dated and  think  about  death 
when  the  black  suit  comes 
through  the  door."  What 
started  as  a  crowd  pleasing 
gimmick  quickly  turned  into 
something  more  as 


the  priest  relates: 

"One  day  I'm  visiting  this 
little  girl.  I)he  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  eight,  and  I 
could  just  tell  that  there  was 
something  more  wrong  with  her 
than  her  cancer,  tier  problem 
was  more  spiritual  than  anything. 
There  were  forces  vying  for  con- 
trol of  her  soul,  cosmic  forces." 
The  girl's  parents(the  girl  will  re- 
main nameless)  were  resistant  at 
first  to  the  unique  ministrations 
of  the  rebel  cleric,  but  despera- 
tion changed  their  minds.  "That 
demon  didn't  like  me  much,  nor 
the  bible,  nor  the  rosary,  nor  holy 
water,"  says  Woodward,  "but 
most  of  all  he  didn't  like  the  nose. 

That's  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  there's  no  laughter  in  hell. 
That's  why  they  hate  it.  Well  hot- 
diggity,  1  had  my  secret  weapon.  I 
hit  him  with  everything  I  had  then: 
rubber  chickens,  protestant 
jokes,  the  plate  spinning  trick. 
Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  Jesus 
did  the  real  work,  God's  not  my 
co-pilot,  he's  my  straight  man." 

Mrs.  Soodyear  makes  fa- 
ther Woodward's  sixth  successful 
exorcism  to  date,  "tie  just 
worked  a  magic  on  me  that  can't 
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biZ  izxplain^d,  and  I  don't  m^hn 
palling  quartizrs  out  of  my  no?>(;i. 
No  l)atan  could  stand  up  to  that 
kind  o/punishmiznt." 

Mrs.  Soodyi^ar's 
family,  in  recognition  of  \h<z  thjz 
Sizrviciz  don^  th^zm,  offizr^zd  to  pay 
the  priest  1)25,000.  Woodward 
would  only  say  that  he  plans  to 
donate  most  of  the  money  to  the 
church,  "though  1  might  buy  a  lit- 
tle car  to  get  around  in,"  though 
just  how  little  a  car  is  uncertain. 

Church  officials  at  first  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  matter, 
but  reconsidered.  In  a  mailed 
statement,  the  flrchdiocese  refers 


to  Woodward,  as  a  "crackpot," 
"a  huckster,"  and  as  "father 
Bozo."  The  church  maintains 
that  Woodward's  successes 
can  be  attributed  to  the  mental 
suggestibility  of  the  "poor 
sick  girls,"  who  were  duped  by 
a  "flim-flam  man."  Indications 
however,  are  that  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  among 
younger,  less  satisfied 
priests,  is  turning  in  favor  of 
Woodward.  Could  there  be  a 
day  soon  when  all  priests  are 
dispensing  holy  water  from 
the  nozzle  of  a  nov 
elty  flower?  Only  time  will  tell. 


fierce  l^a  ins 
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AV\-n«twD.Mno»v 


1 


Who  knows  how  long  I've  been  here?  I've  seen  the  sun  come  up  at 
least  a  hundred  times.  I  remember  the  last  time  I  ate— I  had  a  slab  of  beef  in 
the  morning  before  I  set  out.  I  remember  drinking  the  gallon  of  water  on  my 
back.  It's  empty  now,  dead-weight.  Nothing  before  me  but  this  wasteland  of 
desert.  Miles  and  miles  of  sand  and  debris.  I  can  see  a  bigger  piece  ahead- 
'looks  like  the  skeleton  of  a  giant  insect  replicated  in  wire  and  rusty  metal. 

Must  everyday  begin  with  the  seering  sun  in  my  face,  blistering  my 
eyelids  and  scorching  my  throat?  Will  I  ever  know  the  sweet  surprise  of  a 
cool  breeze,  or  the  savor  of  icy  water  pouring  into  my  mouth?  Each  day 
winks  out  at  last,  replaced  by  a  hollow  night. 

I  pray  tonight  that  I  will  find  someone,  someone  who  can  help  me 
remember  how  long  I've  been  here. 

In  the  years  following  the  collapse  of  the  Old  World,  the  scattered 
survivors  of  the  Great  War  fight  a  daily  battle  with  death.  In  the  regions 
where  radiation  has  faded,  small  clusters  of  desperate  humans  hunt  for  food 
and  the  necessities  of  life.  Some  call  home  a  husk  of  one  of  the  great 
metropolises  of  Old  Earth,  where  they  live  in  seedy  towns  with  other  sur- 
vivors. Some  call  home  a  patch  of  arid  land,  where  crops  hang  pitifully  to 
life.  Others  have  no  home,  but  merely  wander  the  land  of  search  of 
something  even  they  are  not  sure  exists. 

They  search  for  an  answer. 

Jacob  was  a  solitary  man,  more  at  home  among  the  dry  wastelands 
and  dead  forests  than  in  the  company  of  other  men.  He  was  quite  alone 
now,  having  walked  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  Great  Waste.  At  last  he 
had  spotted  a  rugged  frontier  town,  and  his  steady  pace  would  bring  him  to 
the  edge  before  sundown.  In  the  pockets  of  his  robes  lay  a  well-read  bible. 
In  this  pocket  he  slid  his  hand  now,  praying,  "God,  grant  me  wisdom."  Ja- 
cob sighed  and  rubbed  his  dry  throat.  "And  the  strength  to  use  this,  if  I 
must."  With  his  other  hand,  he  tightly  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

He  entered  the  town  warily,  closely  watching  and  listening  for 
sounds  of  activity.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  noise  of 
drunken  men  and  screaming,  tittering  women.  The  monk  clasped  his  hands 
in  a  quick  prayer.  "Here,  Lord?"  He  asked  his  Lord.  Jacob  shrugged,  took 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  and  stumbled  into  the  tavern. 
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The  light  inside  was  dim  and  the  air  reeked  of  rotten  fruits  and 
spilled  liquor.  Jacob  grimaced  when  he  smelled  the  trace  of  smoking  nar- 
cotics. Hiding  his  disgust,  Jacob  scanned  the  tavern's  ragged  patrons. 
Seated  at  the  bar  were  a  half  dozen  grizzled  men,  who  turned  to  stare  at  Ja- 
cob threateningly.  Jacob  felt  his  stomach  tighten  and  was  relieved  when  the 
men  returned  their  attention  to  the  frothy  mugs  in  their  hand. 

The  other  patrons  were  an  assorted  lot  of  weak,  half-starved  elders 
and  women.  Jacob  dropped  his  gaze  as  it  swept  over  a  group  of  wenches  in 
the  comer.  Finally  he  looked  towards  the  source  of  the  noise  he  had  heard 
outside. 

There  was  a  young  man,  probably  twenty  by  his  appearance,  loudly 
laughing  and  harassing  a  tall,  lanky  boy  and  a  wiry  old  man.  Jacob  nodded 
to  the  bartender,  a  fat,  swarthy  ruffian  who  looked  as  though  he  has  tousled 
with  a  bear  and  lost.  Jacob  was  surprised  when  the  man  spoke;  his  voice 
was  warm  and  genuine.  "You  are  certainly  dressed  strange,  sir.  I  can  see 
that  you've  been  many  miles.  Would  you  perhaps  entertain  me  with  tales  of 
travel?" 

Jacob  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  forlorn  chairs  at  the  bar.  "But, 
surely,  you've  heard  better  tales  than  what  I  could  tell  you."  The  bartender 
offered  him  a  mug  of  brew,  which  Jacob  waved  away.  "Warm  water  would 
be  appreciated,  though,"  Jacob  said  quickly,  "but  I'll  pay  the  price  for  the 
beer."  The  bartender  grinned  and  accepted  Jacob's  offer.  The  glass  he  set  in 
front  of  Jacob  was  a  bit  grimy,  but  the  water  inside  tasted  sweet  to  Jacob's 
parched  throat.  "Thank  you  kindly." 

"This  may  seem  a  strange  question,  sir,"  the  bartender  said  quietly, 
leaning  close  to  Jacob,  "but  are  you  actually  a  man  of  God?"  Jacob  looked 
up  in  obvious  surprise,  but  then  slowly  lowered  his  eyes.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
offend  you,"  the  bartender  apologized.  "I  was  just  a  bit  curious.  After  all, 
no  one  believes  those  old  fables  anymore.   Rude  of  me  to  ask." 

Jacob  fmished  the  glass  of  water  and  stretched,  feeling  his  muscles 
ache  at  the  strain.  "I  am,"  he  said  at  last.  The  bartender  raised  an  eyebrow. 
"1  am  a  man  of  God.  In  fact,  I  am  a  monk.  Do  you  know  what  that  is?"  The 
question  was  not  sarcastic. 

"The  follower  of  a  religious  order,  I  believe,"  the  man  replied 
slowly.  "I've  heard  something  of  those  beliefs.  Catholic,  aren't  they?" 

"Hmm,"  Jacob  smiled  sadly.  "Perhaps.  I'm  old  enough  to  remember 
the  tales  of  my  great-grandfather,  who  knew  something  of  the  Old  Ways.  I 
call  myself  a  monk,  but  I  belong  to  no  order  but  my  own.  I  travel  the  roads 
of  solitude,  following  the  will  of  God."  The  bartender  looked  up  with  a 
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surprised  frown  over  Jacob's  shoulder,  then  motioned  for  Jacob  to  take  no- 
tice. Jacob  wearily  turned  around  to  see  what  had  caught  the  man's  atten- 
tion. 

The  noisy  young  man  was  standing  there,  a  look  of  anger  on  his 
face.  "I  heard  what  you  were  saying,  old  fool."  Jacob  noticed  the  young 
man's  companions  trying  to  inconspicuously  get  around  their  friend  and 
leave  the  tavern.  The  young  man  obviously  did  not  notice.  "My  name  is 
Zane.  Savor  the  sound  as  I  slice  your  head  from  your  body!"  Jacob  winced 
as  the  man  drew  an  oily  blade  from  a  sheath  on  his  side.  "I  long  ago  took 
the  vow  to  slay  all  followers  of  the  Old  God." 

"What  purpose  would  it  serve  to  attack  me?"  Jacob  asked  sourly. 

"The  New  God  favors  those  who  favor  them!"  Zane  spat.  "One 
must  seek  favors,  fool.  You  follow  a  God  who  destroyed  our  world  and 
killed  our  people.  I  follow  a  God  who  promises  all  his  followers  food,  wa- 
ter, and  women.  His  priests  are  wealthy  and  give  gifts  freely  to  those 
deemed  worthy."  The  young  man  laughed  suddenly.  "Of  course,  slaying  an 
old  fool  like  you  will  bring  me  little  glory." 

The  young  man's  eyes  narrowed  when  Jacob  whipped  out  his  own 
sword.  The  blade  shone  brightly  in  the  dim  tavern.  Zane  looked  disdain- 
fully at  its  wicked  edge.  "My,  a  liar  and  a  fool!"  He  said  with  a  grin.  "So 
you  don't  know  your  own  bible.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and  all  that." 

Jacob  laughed.  "'Do  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  upon 
the  earth;  I  have  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.'  Another  verse  you 
must  be  aware  of,  being  the  biblical  scholar  you  are.  The  monks  of  the  past 
had  swords  of  the  Word,  but  my  sword  is  of  metal."  Zane's  face  paled,  but 
quickly  contorted  in  anger. 

The  fight  was  over  before  it  began.  Zane  lunged  mightily  with  his 
blade,  but  Jacob  was  much  faster.  Jacob's  sword  beheaded  the  young  man 
cleanly  and  evenly.  With  one  fluid  motion,  Jacob  wiped  his  blade  on  a  cloth 
from  his  pocket  and  sheathed  his  blade.  Then  he  was  on  his  knees,  praying 
quietly  but  serenely.  "Lord,  in  your  wisdom  and  in  your  power  I  have  slain 
yet  another  of  your  enemies.  Forgive  me  if  this  has  displeased  you,  but  I 
beg  you  also  to  forgive  this  fallen  one,  who  in  his  ignorance  has  committed 
great  sins." 

"Sir,"  the  bartender  said  gruffly.  "I  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  all 
if  you'd  leave."  Jacob  glanced  about.  The  grizzled  men  were  all  staring  at 
him  now,  each  one  with  death  in  his  eyes.  "You  may  have  killed  that  idiot 
with  ease,  but  I  promise  you,  the  next  fight  won't  be  so  easy." 

"Worry  not,  my  friend,"  Jacob  said  sadly.  "While  I  stand  here,  in 
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drips  sand  with  impunity."  The  bartender  shook  his  head.  "I  leave.  God 
save  your  souls." 

Some  days  I  wonder  exactly  who  I  am.    What  manner  of  man  has 
God  made  me?  Is  what  I  do  with  my  life  natural;  or  intended?  Is  my  life 
inevitable?  I  suppose  one  should  not  question  God,  because  no  man  can  un- 
derstand Him.  But  Oh,  how  I  dread  each  day,  even  though  I  thank  Him  for 
giving  it  to  me.  I  wake  up  knowing  that  I  must  face  death,  and  not  just  my 
own,  but  the  death  I  force  upon  others.  I  must  live  knowing  that  as  a  tool  of 
my  God,  I  must  perform  the  most  horrible  of  tasks.  I  must  live  knowing 
that  I  myself  am  not  an  arbiter  of  His  will,  but  only  the  means  by  which  His 
will  is  executed  on  this  earth. 

At  times  I  truly  wonder  if  my  foe  is  truly  Satan,  the  dark  angel  who 
yearns  for  the  evil  soul  of  man.  Perhaps  my  foe  is  in  fact  myself,  and  my 
own  dark  soul?  Perhaps  my  war  is  with  my  humanity;  the  evil  nature  I  must 
always,  always  struggle  against.  If  only  I  knew  why  this  was  so.  If  only  I 
knew  why  each  day  I  must  live  in  a  veritable  hell,  where  Satan  tortures  my 
body  even  as  he  holds  my  soul  in  his  hands,  twisting  this  way  and  that, 
grasping  tighter  and  tighter  but  without  the  strength  to  rupture  it.  I  must 
standfast,  surely  I  must?  Oh,  God,  grant  me  a  small  piece  of  wisdom.  Just 
tell  me  what  it  all  means,  that  I  must  exist? 

Jacob  knelt  close  to  the  ground  and  listened.  All  he  could  hear  was 
the  terrifying,  demonic  anger  of  the  wind  in  the  distance.  He  listened  again, 
and  this  time  knew  he  had  in  fact  detected  something  else.  "What  now, 
Lord?"  He  asked  quietly.  He  could  hear  the  unlikely  sound  of  wheels  grind- 
ing together,  propelling  some  huge  object  forward  with  a  halting,  unsteady 
motion.  Before  him  stretched  a  fantastic  spread  of  mountains,  towering  high 
above  the  sands  of  the  wasteland.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  stood  defiantly 
above  the  smoking,  burning  clouds.  Obviously,  the  object  must  be  trudging 
upwards  toward  him.  Jacob  decided  to  find  a  location  to  hide  himself,  until 
he  could  see  what  was  approaching  him.  Although  his  bravery  was  unques- 
tionably steadfast,  he  also  knew  that  sometimes  caution  separated  the  brave 
from  the  dead. 

Jacob  was  getting  fairly  comfortable  in  the  little  nest  he  had  made 
for  himself  behind  the  rock  when  the  wagon  at  last  pulled  into  view.  At 
once  Jacob  was  thankful  he  had  hid  himself  well.  The  pitiful  slaves  pulling 
the  monstrous  wagon  were  almost  unrecognizable  as  human.  Deep  welts 
covered  their  bodies,  and  blood  oozed  slowly  out  of  places  where  their  skin 
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was  torn  and  ragged.  One  of  the  pathetic  specimens  looked  right  at  the  spot 
where  Jacob  was  perched,  but  if  he  saw  him,  he  made  no  signal. 

The  wagon  was  of  immense  proportions,  obviously  a  terrible  burden 
on  the  twenty  or  so  slaves  that  pulled  it.  On  top  of  the  wagon  sat  an  enor- 
mous woman.  In  her  right  arm  she  held  a  bloody  whip,  which  she  lashed  out 
at  a  slave  even  as  Jacob  watched  her.  He  felt  hatred  well  up  in  his  heart  for 
the  sinful  woman,  but  checked  himself  and  begged  God  to  calm  him.  Be- 
hind the  wagon  stumbled  a  dozen  female  slaves,  three  of  them  obviously 
with  child.  "Concubines,  though  I  doubt  they  have  a  say  in  the  matter,"  Ja- 
cob said  under  his  breath.  "Lord,  is  this  your  effort  to  show  me  how  good 
my  life  is?  Or  how  worse  it  could  be?"  Among  the  women,  he  saw  a  sickly 
boy,  his  face  ashen.  "All  this  under  the  control  of  but  a  single  woman?"  Ja- 
cob asked  himself,  incredulous.  When  the  last  of  the  slaves  had  at  last  be- 
gun the  journey  downhill  and  out  of  sight,  Jacob  climbed  down  from  his  hid- 
ing place. 

"Lord,"  he  prayed,  "should  I  attempt  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  jus- 
tice? Should  I  attack  this  woman,  and  hopefully  show  mercy  to  those  poor 
souls?  Move  my  heart."  Jacob  crossed  his  arms  and  meditated.  "Very  well, 
Lord,  I  will  not  move  my  hand  to  remove  that  woman  from  the  earth." 

Oh,  what  a  terrible  thing  is  freedom.  How  dreadful  is  the  very  idea. 
I  shiver  and  grow  sick  thinking  of  the  awful  truth  of  freedom;  how  our  every 
act  is  exclusively  our  own  responsibility.  I  am  accountable  for  every  deed 
before  my  Lord,  and  I  will  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  for  every  second 
of  my  life.  How  comforting  would  my  life  become  if  only  He  were  here,  be- 
fore me,  controlling  me  at  all  times  and  leaving  no  room  for  my  human  mis- 
takes. 

Sometimes  I  think  about  the  past,  and  all  the  sins  I  committed  in  ig- 
norance and  intolerance.  I  pretend  as  though  I  know  that  blackened  soul, 
that  was  moved  only  by  a  love  of  sin.  I  try  to  convince  myself  that  that  man 
who  killed  the  innocent,  and  jollied  in  fornication  was  a  different  man— that 
even  his  memories  are  artificial,  implanted  in  my  mind  by  some  demon.  I 
read  how  my  God  forgives,  and  will  set  my  sins  from  me  as  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West.  But  how  far  have  they  actually  been  moved,  if  every  day  I  am 
tortured  by  the  images?  How  far  away  are  they  from  me,  if  even  now  I  can 
remember  each  incident  to  the  tiniest,  most  meticulous  detail? 

Jacob  counted  three  parties  of  men  and  women  using  the  dusty  road 
as  he  journeyed  into  the  mountains.  Two  of  them  were  laden  with  coal,  a 
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precious  substance  beyond  price  in  the  towns.  Gold  and  silver  were  for  the 
most  part  worthless,  but  steel  was  valuable. 

Jacob  sadly  realized  that  books  were  valued  only  for  their  ability  to 
burn,  warming  cold  families.  He  had  acquired  his  bible  in  an  almost  sinful 
way;  he  had  snatched  it  right  off  a  fire  some  children  had  built  to  stay  alive 
through  a  bitter  cold  winter  night.  The  cover  had  captured  his  interest. 
Those  simple  words,  "Holy  Bible,"  printed  in  the  most  brilliant  of  gold  let- 
tering. Once  he  had  opened  the  cover,  his  life  had  never  been  the  same. 
The  words  his  great-grandfather  Isaac  had  spoken  to  him  came  alive  on  the 
thin  paper. 

The  metal  monk  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  paused  to  rest 
beside  the  ashen  remains  of  a  house.  He  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain pass.  Before  him,  the  road  stretched  up  and  out  of  sight.  Behind,  it 
dipped  gracefully  down  in  an  arc.  "Lord,  you  said  that  faith  could  move 
mountains.  If  my  faith  cannot  move  a  mountain,  can  I  not  at  least  move  my 
own  heart?" 

"Don't  move,  old  one,"  a  woman's  voice  said  coldly.  "I  will  kill  you 
if  you  make  the  slightest  move."  Jacob  froze,  silently  praying  for  help.  He 
heard  footsteps  behind  him.  The  grit  and  gravel  of  the  road  crunched  noisily 
under  the  woman's  boots.  "Turn  only  your  head,  if  you  want  to  look  at  me 
before  I  kill  you." 

"If  I  have  a  choice,"  Jacob  said  bitterly,  "then  I  choose  not  to  look." 

"And  why  wouldn't  you  want  to?"  The  woman's  voice  sounded  hurt. 
"I've  been  told  I  am  very  beautiful." 

Jacob  grunted.  "Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  One  man 
might  look  at  you  and  be  overcome  by  lust.  Another  might  see  you  and  love 
you  dearly.  If  I  were  to  see  you,  I  would  be  stricken  by  disgust  and  regret 
that  such  a  person  as  yourself  could  willingly  cause  so  much  pain  to  their 
creator." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  The  woman  walked  closer.  "Don't 
get  your  hopes  up,  I'm  still  going  to  kill  you,"  she  said  happily.  "But  first,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean.  You'll  like  that,  won't  you?  You  have  a 
way  with  words." 

Jacob  sighed.  "Many  times  have  I  wished  that  I  could  but  speak  but 
a  single  word,  and  that  all  the  others  might  be  removed  from  my  mind,  never 
to  be  remembered." 

"What  word  is  that?" 

"The  one  that  would  show  my  God  that  I  am  truly  sorry  for  all  I 
have  done  wrong  against  him,  and  persuade  him  to  forgive  me.  That  one 
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word  would  cleanse  me  of  my  past,  and  clear  my  heart  of  guilt."  A  moment 
later,  he  sighed  again.  "But,  alas,  1  live  each  day  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  unworthy  of  that  word;  that  for  the  sake  of  my  errors  I  must  live  in  igno- 
rance of  it.  1  know  that  my  life  is  slipping  through  my  hands;  that  soon  I 
will  die  and  fade  from  this  earth.  I  know  that  the  fruits  of  my  labor 
will  satisfy  only  the  insects  that  consume  my  corpse.  Oh,  but  to  mouth  that 
word  with  my  lips!"  Jacob  felt  a  tear  roll  down  his  cheek.  "If  you  end  my 
life  now,  you  have  ended  a  tragedy,  and  though  you  may  not  have  read  each 
chapter,  you  will  have  seen  the  conclusion.  And  isn't  that  the  most  impor- 
tant part?  The  end?" 

"Why  is  that?"  The  woman  asked,  intrigued. 

"Consider  a  piece  of  fruit.  From  a  seed  it  grows,  until  it  ripens  at 
last  into  an  apple.  Tell  me  this,  would  a  starving  man  care  more  about  the 
seed,  which  is  tiny  and  would  nourish  him  but  little,  or  the  apple,  which 
feeds  and  satisfies  his  hunger?  What  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  even 
waste  his  time  thinking  about  the  life  of  the  apple  before  he  ate  it?  Does  he 
wish  that  he  could  have  found  the  apple  in  mid-growth?  Nay,  nay,  he  savors 
only  the  end  of  its  life,  when  it  can  be  used  to  keep  him  alive  another  day." 
Jacob  heard  the  woman  sit  down  behind  him. 

"The  farmer,"  the  woman  said  simply.  "He  would  be  concerned 
with  the  apple  even  when  it  was  a  seed.  For  him,  the  end  is  only  a  reason  to 
begin  again,  with  a  new  seed.  Do  you  see?" 

Jacob  laughed.  "Of  course.  In  the  same  way,  then,  is  God?  The 
shepherd,  tending  his  flock,  even  the  youngest  and  smallest.  How  clear 
things  become  when  one  faces  death!" 

"Please  look  at  me,"  the  woman  said.  "1  want  to  see  your  face  be- 
fore I  kill  you." 

"Why  want  such  a  thing?  I  assure  you,  I  an^  what  rough  years  and  a 
hard  life  have  made  me.  You  will  see  nothing  pleasant  in  my  face— as  long 
as  dirt  and  stone  do  not  replace  the  flowers  of  paradise.  I  wish  not  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  one  who  would  slay  me."  Jacob  and  the  woman  waited 
a  moment.  Suddenly  Jacob  spoke.  "Many  times  have  I  did  what  you  have 
done!  So  many  times  have  I  looked  into  the  face  of  a  living,  breathing  man 
just  to  see  him  become  cold  and  hard,  dead  and  gone!  And  what  misery 
must  I  endure!  Do  you  wish  it?  Would  you  like  to  take  upon  my 
burden  on  your  own  back?"  Jacob  was  shouting.  "Well,  would  you?" 

The  woman  grabbed  his  hair  and  swung  his  face  around.  "Yes,"  she 
said.  Jacob  held  her  close  to  him,  and  for  the  longest  time,  neither  spoke. 
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Oh,  what  a  traitor  time  is.  In  the  hours  that  we  are  in  the  most  des- 
perate state;  crying,  screaming,  withering  in  the  greatest  pain  and  sorrow, 
well,  then  each  grain  of  sand  falls  for  years  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
And  in  the  precious  times  of  happiness,  when  we  feel  light  as  the  air  itself 
and  a  smile  is  impossible  to  keep  away;  then  the  hourglass  straightens,  and 
sand  falls  mercilessly.  I  know  not  why  this  must  always  be  so.  Now,  I  lay 
dying,  but  although  I  lie  on  my  deathbed,  I  have  lain  my  burden  beside  me— 
cast  it  off-and  I  feel  as  though  I  might  float  away. 

I  have  thrown  off  the  robes  I  once  wore.  I  know  that  God  has 
deemed  me  finished  with  them  at  last.  I  have  chosen  a  wife,  and  for  a  single 
year,  I  have  shared  my  life  with  another.  My  life  is  a  bag  of  the  driest  sand, 
each  year  a  handful,  until  this  one,  which  was  pure  water.  I  have  asked  God 
not  to  forgive  me  for  forsaking  him  and  living  this  last  year  with  my  sweet 
wife,  but  have  merely  asked  him  to  accept  me  as  I  am,  a  sinner  straight  and 
true.  For  although  I  regret  my  past,  and  dread  the  future,  I  have  grown  to 
love  this  life.   Was  it  not  so,  even  with  Jesus?  Did  He  not  live  each  day, 
knowing  what  was  waiting  for  Him  on  the  cross?  Did  He  not  drink  of  the 
cup  of  all  man's  sin?  Did  He  not  know  then  pure  evil,  with  the  purest  of  in- 
tentions? Did  He  not  know  failure  in  its  rawest  and  basest  form?  But,  was 
it  not  then  but  on  the  cross,  at  the  end  of  His  life,  that  he  forgave  a  wretched 
thief,  who  knew  nothing  of  Him?  Did  He  not  then  possess,  at  that  time, 
mercy  greater  than  ever  has  been  shown? 

Thus,  do  I  feel  at  one  with  Him.  I  have  my  entire  life  of  guilt  and  sin 
piled  on  my  soul,  but  yet,  even  now  I  forgive  all  who  have  hurt  me,  but  espe- 
cially, /forgive  myself.  My  humanity  is  the  thief  who  has  stolen  my  inno- 
cence. He  is  absolved. 
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I  have  ^^o  ^Lft  for  you. 

I'l^  sorrM,  bixt  It's  true. 

I  hc^ve  bixt  worcis  to  ^Lve  you.- 

All  too  few. 

How  c«i/v  I  tell  ijDu 

what's,  so  difficult  to  s^y '' 

How  caiA.  I  express 

A  CO^^cept  so  V(^0ue? 

you  iet^ow  thc^t  I  love  you. 
you  ^^^^owt^^(^t  I  cc^re. 
if  you  ever  should  i^eed  me, 
I'll  alwaijs,  be  there. 
But  I  wa\AXtd  to  tell  ijou, 
So  It's  \M,a(it  crystal  cltc\r. 
How  \AAucV\  uou  art  \A.ttdtd 
Ai^d  wa^^ted  rl^ht  here. 
I  l^i/Low  these  few  litres 

Art  C\  poor  tester ^ue^vt 

of  the  loveth(^t  I  feel 
A\A.d  I  cc^iA.ju.st  ve/tt. 
I  vjcwAttd  to  show  you 
The  wc^y  thc^t  I  feel, 
B>ut  Vv\A.  fc^llLiA.0  f«r  short 
30  I'll  v\A.a\zt  i^ou  a  dtal: 
I'll  0L\/e  you  c^  hu0 
Ai^d  c\  felss  i^ow  ciuvd  thei^, 
Ai^d  If  you  w^iA.t  (;{/tythLiA.0 
else. 

Just  s(^y  wheiA.. 
I'll  lA^ever  rt-[us>t. 
call  w^t  lAOur  co\ACubi\A.t; 
I'/R  here  for  ijour  us>t. 
Whip  kue  (^iA.d  cV\ai\A  v\A.t 


lAp  to  the  bed- 
if  you  as>\z  lA^Lcely, 
I  v]Ai(?jV\t  tMtv^  c^iMt  V\tad 
Av\^\A  posLtLoi^, 
At  a\A.\A  tl^vie, 
I  will  be  wLllltA.0 
To  v\A.a}nt  \Ao\A  feel  fli^e. 
Now  sXart  lAour  tWi\A.)Ri^c^) 
Just  \/\Aa\zt  up  a  list, 
But  rekvie^viber  I  ILlee 
to  be  hugged  ciuvd  be  ^eLssed. 
I  ll^ee  to  be  petted. 
Loved  fluvd  adortd, 
Ai/id  If  you're  creative, 
I'll  ^vever  be  bored. 
r\AA  htrt  -for  the  t«^^L^^g, 
T(^l^e  kvte  slow  or  (?iO  fc^st, 
B>ut  rekvieiA^ber  ijour  v^ai^- 
t^erS: 

you  kKuSt  as>^. 
Perhaps  It's  t^ot  the  best 
idec^  {or  a  presek^t, 
But  I  pro/i^lse  ijou,  "De^r, 
It  should  i^lw^^ys  be  ple^^s- 
l^i/vt. 

I'll  be  by  ijour  s>idt 
As  loiA.g  as.  we're  ILvLi/tg. 
This  Is  the  bestp(^rt; 
I'kVL  the  gift  that  \zttfs.  glv- 

A\M,ia\Ada 
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THE  WALL 

I  DISCOVERED  A  BRICK  WALL 
IN  MY  TRAVELS  ONE  DAY. 
IT  WAS  VERY  TALL 
AND  VERY  LONG. 
I  COULDN'T  SEE  OVER  IT, 
SO  I  WALKED  FOR  A  WHILE, 
LOOKING  FOR  A  LOW  PLACE 
WHERE  I  COULD  DISCOVER  THE 
BEAUTY  ANT)  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  AWAITED  ME  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE. 

BUT  THE  WALL  WAS  ALL  THE  SAME- 
NO  HIGHER  OR  LOWER  THAN  IT  WAS 
RIGHT  THERE- 
JUST  THE  SAME  FOR  MILES  AND 
MILES. 

I  WANTED  TO  SEE  OVER  IT, 
BUT  MY  SMALLNESS  WOULDN'T  AL- 
LOW IT, 

SO  I  TURNED  AROUND 
AND  WALKED  THE  OTHER  WAY. 

HOLLY  MORAN 
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As  the  moon  darted  in  and  out  of  the  sea  of  clouds  an  eerie  silence 
hung  over  the  marsh.  The  only  disturbance  in  this  silence  was  the  occasional 
swish  of  water  John  made  with  his  steering  pole  as  he  pushed  the  perot 
through  the  marsh.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  stop  and  listen,  fighting 
off  the  chills  that  would  run  down  his  spine  from  the  sheer  intensity  of  the 
silence.  As  he  slowly  made  his  way  through  the  marsh,  something  caught 
his  eye.  Just  past  where  the  moonlight  shown  through  the  trees,  something 
darted  past  a  tree  near  his  boat.  As  whatever  it  was  darted  through  the  water, 
he  felt  his  boat  begin  to  rock  as  the  wake  left  by  the  thing  began  to  move 
past.  John  was  frozen  with  fear  for  he  had  heard  stories  all  his  life  of  the 
crazed  maniac  that  lived  in  Christophe's  Marsh.  He  remembered  his  Paw 
Paw  telling  him  of  hunters  and  fishermen  who  would  go  into  the  marsh  and 
never  return.  The  rumor  started  when,  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
young  black  man  from  Lafayette  was  accused  of  raping  a  white  girl.  He  was 
captured  and  beaten  by  local  Klan  members  and  then  run  out  of  town.  He 
fled  into  the  marsh  on  June  13,1899.  Friday  the  13  to  be  exact.  As  he  fled 
into  the  marsh,  he  vowed  to  avenge  his  wrongful  accusation  and  to  kill  any- 
one who  dared  enter  the  marsh.  Over  the  years  this  legend  has  been  used  to 
explain  the  mysterious  disappearances  of  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the 
marsh. 

"No,  its  just  a  folk  tale.  That  man  would  have  died  by  now,"  John 
told  himself  trying  to  make  his  arms  move  so  he  could  continue  on  his  way. 
About  10  min.  later  he  heard  another  noise  behind  him  and  felt  the  same 
rocking  that  he  had  felt  moments  earlier.  This  time  he  was  so  scared  he 
nearly  flipped  his  boat  trying  to  get  away.  As  he  reached  down  to  steady  the 
boat  an  alligator  swam  by  and  he  felt  a  little  relieved  because  that  could  ex- 
plain the  ripple  in  the  water.  As  John  caught  his  breath  after  seeing  the  alli- 
gator he  stood  up  and  checked  his  watch.  The  watch  said  8: 1 5.  He  wiped 
his  forehead  and  continued.  About  ten  minutes  late  John  received  the  shock 
of  his  life.  Out  of  nowhere  the  boat  got  a  major  jolt.  Before  John  knew  what 
happened  something  flipped  the  boat. 

"Pith!!  What  the  hell?" 
John  looked  around.  His  boat  had  floated  over  next  to  a  cypress  tree.  He 
began  to  swim  over  to  the  boat  when,  from  out  of  nowhere... 

"Huh?!   Ahaaaaaa!!!" 
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"Where  is  he?"  said  Paul,  standing  on  the  porch  of  an  old  two  story 
house  nestled  in  the  lower  end  of  Christophe's  Marsh. 

"I  don't  know?  Maybe  he  got  a  late  start.  I  just  hope  the  Rou  Galou 
didn't'  get  'em,"  said  Kurt. 

"You  don't  believe  that  legend  do  'ya?" 

"I  sure  do.  How  else  can  you  explain  all  the  disappearances  over  the 
years?" 

"Dumb  luck?" 

"Dumb  luck  my  ass.  The  Rou  Galou  is  real.  As  real  as  you  and  me, 
and  hell  bent  on  revenge." 

"That's  just  an  old  folk  tale.  John  will  get  here,  let's  just  go  inside 
and  play  some  poker.  I  need  some  fast  cash  and  your  cash  is  easier  to  get 
than  money  falling  from  the  sky." 

"You  think  so?  Well  that  sounds  like  a  challenge  to  me.  Cmon  let 
me  kick  your  ass  and  teach  you  a  lesson,"  said  Kurt  as  they  both  went  inside. 

Back  in  town  it  was  business  as  usual  at  John's  seafood  market.  His 
assistant  was  very  capable  of  running  the  store  alone  considering  that  both 
he  and  his  cousin  John  had  grown  up  together  working  side  by  side  in  the 
store  since  they  were  ten  years  old.  John  had  inherited  the  market  from  his 
Paw  Paw  when  he  retired.  Since  better  to  put  John  in  charge.  It  was  the 
peek  of  shrimp  season  and  Brett  was  inventorying  the  stock  and  finishing  up 
some  paper  work  that  they  had  fallen  behind  on. 
Ring  Ring! 

"  Hello.  Boudreaux's  Seafood  House." 

"Hi,  Brett  this  is  Paul.  Is  John  there?" 

"No.  I  thought  he  was  with  you?  He  left  here  a  little  after  seven." 

"Well  he  still  hasn't  gotten  here.  Why  did  he  leave  so  late?" 

"We  had  a  last  minute  rush.  About  ten  till  five  two  fraternities  came 
in  and  wanted  a  thousands  pounds  of  crawfish  each.  It  took  all  of  us  a  good 
hour  and  a  half  to  get  them  sacked  and  then  John  had  to  deliver  them  before 
he  left." 

"Oh.  Well  1  guess  he  probably  stopped  for  something  to  eat." 
John  had  already  graduated  from  U.S.L.  and  Brett  still  had  a  year  to  go,  he 
figured  it  would  be  easier  and     "I'm  sure  he's  on  his  way.  He  probably 
went  home  to  change  and  get  his  gear." 

"Well  I'll  let  you  know  when  he  gets  here,"  said  Paul. 

"Thanks.  Bye." 
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On  his  way  home,  Brett  drove  by  the  boat  launch  to  see  if  John  had  left  yet. 
As  he  turned  into  the  parking  lot  he  spotted  John's  truck  and  trailer.  He  cir- 
cled the  lot  and  went  home  satisfied  that  John  was  on  his  way  to  meet  his 
friends.  He  and  his  friends  had  been  planning  this  hunting  trip  for  two 
months  and  John  wasn't  about  to  miss  it,  so  Brett  didn't  give  the  call  another 
thought  because  he  had  no  reason  worry,  or  so  he  thought. 
"Well  I'm  going  to  bed  if  John's  not  here  by  now  he  probably  won't  come 
until  tomorrow.  He  probably  decided  that  it  would  be  safer  to  try  and  come 
in  the  morning  instead  of  tonight,"  said  Kurt. 

"Yea,  your  probably  right.  See  you  in  the  morning." 

"Good  night,"  said  Kurt. 
As  the  sun  rose  over  the  marsh,  Paul  poured  himself  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee 
and  stepped  out  onto  the  porch. 

"1  wonder  if  John's  left  yet,"  he  said  to  himself. 
About  that  time,  Kurt  came  bouncing  out  the  door  in  full  hunting  gear  with 
his  gun  an  hunting  supplies  in  tow. 

"Great  day  isn't  it?" 

"Yea.  What  are  you  so  happy  about?"  asked  Paul. 

"I'm  just  glad  that  it's  finally  time  to  go.  I've  been  looking  forward 
to  this  trip  ever  since  we  started  planning  it  a  couple  of  months  ago." 

"Me  too  but  let's  not  get  to  carried  away." 
With  that  Paul  started  to  go  back  into  the  house  for  a  refill. 

"I'm  going  to  call  Brett  and  see  if  John's  left  yet,"  said  Paul  as  he 
closed  the  screen  door  behind  himself 

"O.k." 

Ring  Ring! 

"Boudreaux's  Seafood  House." 

"Hi.  Can  I  speak  to  Brett?" 

"Sure.  Just  a  minute." 
In  the  background  Paul  could  hear  the  guy  calling  Brett  to  the  phone. 

"This  is  Brett,  can  I  help  you?" 

"Hey,  this  is  Paul.  What  time  is  John  leaving?" 

"Leaving?  He  should  be  there." 

"He's  not  here." 

Well  last  night  after  I  left  here  I  went  by  the  launch  and  his  truck 
and  trailer  was  there.  I  figured  he  was  with  you  and  that  y'all  just  forgot  to 
call." 

"We  went  to  bed  about  two  and  he  wasn't  here  yet  so  we  thought 
that  he  decided  to  come  this  morning,"  Paul  said  with  growing  tension  in  his 
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voice. 

"Look  let  me  make  some  calls  and  I'll  get  back  to  you." 

"O.k.  Do  you  have  my  number?" 
"Yea,"  said  Brett. 

"O.k.  Bye." 

"Kurt." 

"What?" 

"Is  John  upstairs?" 
"I  don't  know.  His  boat's  not  out  here." 

"Damn!  Where  is  he?"  Paul  said  under  his  breath. 

"What?"  asked  Kurt. 

"Nothing.  I  just  talked  to  Brett.  He  said  that  he  checked  the  launch 
last  night  and  John's  truck  and  trailer  were  there." 

"So  he  should  be  here  by  now." 

"Yea.  I'm  starting  to  get  a  little  worried." 

"I'll  get  the  gear  loaded  in  the  boat  and  we'll  go  out  looking  for  him." 
said  Kurt. 

"O.k.  Just  let  me  get  dressed." 

After  Brett  finished  talking  to  Paul  he  quickly  got  up,  gave  his  em- 
ployees some  instructions,  and  called  his  brother  to  see  if  he  could  use  his 
boat.  Once  he  had  the  boat  loaded  he  and  his  brother  Michael  headed  to  the 
boat  launch.  Before  they  launched  the  boat,  they  checked  out  John's  truck 
for  anything  unusual,  but  everything  checked  was  normal  looking.  So  they 
launched  their  boat  and  headed  out  toward  the  camp.  As  they  made  their 
way  toward  the  camp,  Brett  radioed  Paul  and  Kurt  to  tell  them  that  he  and 
Michael  were  on  their  way  toward  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  Kurt  and 
Paul  were  headed  back  towards  the  launch. 

"Do  you  see  his  boat?"  asked  Paul. 

"No.  How  'bout  you?"  asked  Kurt. 

"No." 

After  about  two  or  three  hours  of  slowly  zigzagging  their  way  to- 
wards each  other,  the  four  men  met  in  a  "tunnel"  of  cypress  trees. 

"Hey!   Did  you  have  any  luck?"  asked  Brett. 

"No.  How 'bout  y'all?"  asked  Paul. 

"No.  We  thought  we  spotted  his  boat  about  three  miles  back  but  it 
was  just  an  old  log  sticking  out  of  the  water,"  Brett  said. 
Michael  grabbed  the  small  rail  of  Kurt's  boat  and  pulled  the  two  next  to  each 
other.  As  Brett  and  Paul  cut  the  engines,  Michael  tied  a  rope  around  the 
rails  to  anchor  the  boats  together. 
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"What  should  we  do  now?"  asked  Kurt. 

"Gimmie  the  phone,"  said  Brett  pointing  to  the  phone  on  the  seat  of 
Paul's  boat.  "I'm  gonna  call  John's  house." 

Ring,  Ring.  Brett's  face  began  to  harden.  Ring,  Ring. 

"Hello"  Brett  was  cut  off  "This  is  John.  You  know  what  to  do.  If 
this  is  Claudia  I  love  you  and  I  miss  you!"  beeeep! 

"John,"  anxiously  "this  is  Brett.  Where  are  you?  Paul,  Kurt, 
Michael,  and  me  have  looked  all  over  the  marsh  for  you.  Call  us  at  555- 
6874." 

"Well  what  now?"  asked  Michael. 

"Yeah  what  now?"  chimed  Kurt.  "I  wanna  get  some  hunting  done 
before  it  gets  to  hot." 

"How  can  you  think  about  hunting  when  we  don't  know  where 
John's  at?"  said  Paul. 

"I..."  Kurt  began  to  say  but  Brett  cut  him  off. 

"I'm  gonna  go  back  to  the  store.  If  he  comes  in  I'll  call.  Just  keep 
the  phone  handy." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Paul.  "Just  follow  me  to  the  house  so  I  can 
get  my  keys  and  gear.  Kurt,  you  can  keep  the  boat,  just  tie  it  at  the  launch 
when  your  done  and  call  me  to  come  get  it." 

"No  problem,"  said  Kurt. 
Kurt  waved  to  Paul,  Brett,  and  Michael  as  they  turned  the  bend.  After  they 
were  out  of  sight  Kurt  started  the  boat  and  headed  out  to  their  usual  hunting 
spot.  About  fifteen  minutes  northeast  of  the  cabin  Kurt  spotted  something 
floating  in  the  underbrush.  Kurt  slowed  to  almost  a  stand  still  speed  and 
eased  his  way  close  to  the  object.  As  he  got  closer  he  noticed  that  it  was  a 
flipped  boat.  He  steered  the  boat  along  side  the  other  boat  and  cut  the  en- 
gine. He  tied  the  boats  together  long  enough  to  use  a  paddle  to  see  how 
deep  the  water  was.  After  he  determined  that  the  water  was  shallow  enough 
for  him  to  stand  he  jumped  out,  untied  the  boats,  and  tied  his  boat  to  a 
nearby  branch.  Then  he  flipped  the  boat  over.  It  was  a  flat  bottomed  perot. 
Once  the  boat  was  upright  he  pushed  it  over  to  his  boat  and  tied  them  to- 
gether. While  he  was  tying  the  boats  together  he  noticed  that  under  some 
dried  mud  on  the  front  of  the  boat  were  some  registration  numbers.  He 
climbed  into  his  boat  and  splashed  some  water  on  he  mud  and  wiped  it  off. 
After  he  cleared  off  the  mud,  he  used  the  c.b.  to  call  Brett  and  the  guys. 

"Kurt  to  Brett.  Come  in  Brett." 
A  few  minutes  passed. 

"Brett  Boudreaux  come  in  this  is  Kurt." 
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"Brett  here.  What  do  you  need  Kurt?" 

"What's  the  registration  number  on  John's  boat?" 

"Why?" 

"'Cause  I  found  a  perot  at  Johnson's  Pass." 

"What's  the  number?"  Brett  said  as  he  turned  towards  Michael  and 
Paul.  He  let  off  the  button  and  asked  Michael  to  hand  him  the  notebook  in 
the  glove  compartment. 

"O.k.  the  number  is  LA  714559-JB."  said  Kurt. 

"Just  a  minute.  It's  a,a. . . "  long  pause  as  Brett  flipped  to  a  page  in 
the  notebook  and  his  face  looses  all  expression  and  color. 

"Brett  is  the  number  right?"  asked  Kurt  anxiously. 
Brett  took  a  deep  breath  and  looked  at  Michael  with  an  almost  possessed 
look. 

"Michael  turn  around  now  and  head  for  Johnson's  pass  as  fast  as  the 
boat  will  go." 

"Brett!"  Kurt  yelled  over  the  c.b.. 

"Kurt  stay  there  we  are  on  our  way." 

"Is  it..."  Kurt  began  to  say. 
"Yes  it's  John's  boat.  Stay  there  we're  on  our  way." 

About  twenty  minutes  later  Paul,  Brett,  and  Michael  came  speeding 
into  view.  Kurt  waved  to  them  and  reached  out  for  the  rope  to  tie  the  boats 
together  as  Michael  eased  the  boat  next  to  Kurt's. 

"Where  did  you  fmd  the  boat?"  asked  Brett  as  the  boats  eased  to- 
gether and  he  stepped  into  Kurt's  boat. 

"Right  there,"  Kurt  said,  pointing  just  passed  the  end  of  the  perot 
under  a  low  hanging  tree.  "I  flipped  it  over  and  tied  it  to  my  boat." 

"Was  there  anyone  or  anything  near  it?" 

"No  1..."  Kurt  was  interrupted. 

"Like  any  supplies  or  hunting  gear."  said  Paul  anxiously. 

"Or  clothes  or..."  Michael  began  to  say. 

"Wait!!  No  I  did  not  fmd  anything  but  the  boat.  No  supplies.  No 
clothes.  No  body.  Nothing!  Just  a  boat." 
"Well  what  do  we  do  now?"  asked  Michael. 

"I  say  we  head  for  the  launch,"  said  Paul. 

"I  agree.  What  time  is  it?"  asked  Kurt. 

"11:38"  said  Paul. 

"If  we  leave  now  we  should  be  at  the  launch  between  12:30 
and  1 :00,"  said  Brett. 

The  guys  pulled  into  the  launch  at  ten  minutes  to  one.  There  was  a 
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cop  waiting  for  them  at  the  launch  because  Brett  had  radioed  the  cops  right 
after  they  left  Johnson's  pass.  He  told  them  that  they  had  found  his  cousin 
John's  boat  floating  upside  down  near  Johnson's  pass.  He  also  told  them  that 
he  never  made  it  to  the  camp  the  night  before.  The  police  sent  an  officer  to 
meet  the  group. 

"Officer  Andrew,  thanks  for  meeting  us,"  said  Brett  reading  the  offi- 
cer's name  tag  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  boat  and  offered  his  hand. 

"No  problem.  Have  you  heard  anything  from  him  since  you  found 
the  boat?" 

"No  sir.  I  left  a  message  about  7:20  or  so  on  his  machine  but  I 
haven't  heard  from  him  since." 

"Well  let's  pull  the  boat  in  and  see  if  there  are  any  unusual  mark- 
ings. Could  one  of  you  get  the  trailer  and  back  it  up  to  the  launch?"  asked 
Andrew. 

"I  got  it,"  said  Kurt. 

"Here  put  these  gloves  on  before  you  touch  the  truck,"  said  Officer 
Andrew  handing  Kurt  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Kurt  took  the  gloves  and  put  them  on  as  he  walked  to  the  truck. 

"There's  a  set  of  keys  in  the  tool  box,"  said  Brett.  "O.k." 

Kurt  got  the  keys  and  quickly  backed  the  trailer  into  the  water  as  Michael 
steered  the  boat  onto  it.  Once  the  boat  was  on  the  trailer,  Paul  secured  the 
boat  to  the  trailer  and  Kurt  drove  it  out  of  the  water.  While  they  did  that  Of- 
ficer Andrew  got  a  camera  out  of  his  car.  Once  the  boat  was  out  of  the  wa- 
ter Andrew  took  pictures  of  the  outside  and  the  inside.  He  also  dusted  for 
fingerprints  as  best  he  could  but  because  the  boat  was  wet  and  several  peo- 
ple had  touched  it  he  wasn't  sure  he  would  be  able  to  find  the  owner's  prints. 
After  he  took  prints  and  pictures  out  of  the  truck  he  asked  Kurt  to  drive  the 
truck  and  trailer  to  the  police  impound  yard  until  the  case  was  solved.  Paul 
said  he  would  come  pick  him  up  as  soon  as  he  loaded  his  boat  onto  his 
trailer. 

At  the  station  Officer  Andrew  turned  all  the  evidence  in  and  sent  the 
pictures  and  prints  to  the  lab  to  be  analyzed.  Then  he  filed  the  report  and 
answered  Kurt's  questions  as  best  he  could.  After  talking  to  Officer  An- 
drew, Kurt  went  outside  and  waited  on  the  steps  for  Paul.  About  twenty 
minutes  two  three  Paul  drove  up.  Kurt  got  in  and  the  two  drove  off.  After 
Paul  dropped  Kurt  off  at  his  house  he  went  to  home,  unhooked  his  trailer, 
unloaded  the  truck,  and  went  inside  to  take  a  shower.  Just  as  Paul  stepped 
out  of  the  shower  his  cell  phone  rang.  At  first  he  wasn't  sure  if  he  heard  it 
because  it  was  hidden  somewhere  in  his  room  and  he  almost  didn't  recognize 
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it.  When  it  rang  again  he  began  throwing  clothes  over  his  shoulders  as  he 
dug  through  a  mound  of  clothes  he  had  dumped  out  on  the  bed.  Finally  after 
fifth  or  sixth  ring  he  found  it. 

"Hello,  hello!"  he  said  in  a  muffled  panicked  tone. 

"Paul?  What's  wrong?" 

"John?" 

"No,  man  it's  Brett." 
Short  pause  Paul  wiped  his  eyes  and  said  in  a  semi-confused  tone. 

"Oh,  hi." 

"What's  wrong?" 
"Nothing,  nothing.  I  just  got  a  little  over  excited  I  thought  it  might  be  John 
calling." 

"So  you  haven't  heard  from  him?" 

"No.  Ha..." 

"I  haven't  either.  Neither  has  Kurt  and  Michael  is  hear  with  me." 
said  Brett. 

"Have  you  called  Claudia?"  asked  Paul. 

"No.  She  went  to  New  Orleans  for  the  weekend  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  get  in  touch  with  her.  Besides  I  don't  think  we  should  worry  her  until 
we  know  more." 

"I  guess  so.  Do  you  think  he  could  have  gotten  lost  and  swam  to  the 
nearest  shore?  You  know  there  are  hundreds  of  little  sand  islands  in  the 
marsh." 

"Maybe  but  if  he  did  we  probably  would  have  seen  a  fire  or  him 
when  we  were  coming  back." 

"Have  you  talked  to  the  cops?" 

"Yea.  Officer  Comeaux,  the  officer  assigned  to  search  the  house, 
came  by  and  got  the  key  to  John's  house.  He  said  that  he  would  send  a 
search  party  out  at  first  light  tomorrow  if  John  hadn't  come  back  by  seven 
since  that's  the  last  time  anyone  saw  him." 

"Has  he  brought  the  key  back?" 

"No  they  have  to  keep  it  in  evidence  until  John  comes  back  or. . ." 

"Don't  say  that!"  Paul  said  interrupting  Brett. 
"Well  I've  got  to  be  realistic!   It's  not  like  John  to  just  go  off  without  telling 
someone  or  at  least  being  wound  up  enough  to  storm  off  and  get  some  air  for 
a  while.  I  mean  even  in  high  school  he  would  check-in  before  going  to  Ba- 
ton Rouge  with  the  guys.  He  wouldn't  say  where  he  was  going  but  he  would 
still  check-in.  He's  just  to  damn  responsible  to  just  disappear." 

"I  know  Brett  but." 
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"But  what?" 

"But  what  if  he  was  caught  off  guard  by  the  Rou 
Galou  ?" 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  Rou  Galou?" 

"I  suppose.  I  wasn't  sure  before  but  then  he  disappeared  and  his 
boat  turned  up  empty,  I'm  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  someone  or 
something  out  there."  said  Paul. 

"Well  I've  always  believed  but  I  figured  it  had  died  long  ago.  I 
mean  the  guy  was  driven  into  the  marsh  in  1899.  He  was  twenty  something 
then  he  must  be  to  old  to  move  by  now  if  he's  even  alive." 
Short  pause. 

"I've  gotta  get  dressed." 

"Come  by  the  store  around  closing." 

"O.k." 
Paul  hung  up  the  phone  and  collapsed  into  a  chair  in  the  corner  of  his  room. 
He  sat  there  for  a  few  minutes  thinking.  Then  he  let  out  a  deep  sigh,  got  up 
and  got  dressed. 

As  Officer  Comeaux  walked  across  the  front  yard  of  John's  house 
Kurt  pulled  up,  got  out  of  his  truck,  he  got  out  and  met  the  officer  by  his  car. 

"Officer.  Did  you  find  anything?" 

"No.  Everything  looks  pretty  normal.  The  door  was  locked,  nothing 
was  broken  or  ransacked,  and  his  clothes  weren't  thrown  around  like  he  left 
in  a  hurry.  We  are  going  to  secure  the  house  anyway  just  in  case  we  need  to 
look  again." 

"Why  would  you  need  to  come  back?" 

"If  the  detective  in  charge  of  the  case  wants  to  look  around  for  him- 
self we  can't  let  the  house  change  at  all." 

"O.k..  I  guess  that  makes  sense.  Thanks." 
With  that  Kurt  left  and  went  to  the  fish  market. 

Kurt  got  to  the  market  first  and  Paul  followed  soon  after.  They 
waited  in  the  office  until  the  store  closed  at  six.  Then  the  four  men  got  to- 
gether and  discussed  what  they  knew  and  what  they  should  do.  At  seven 
they  called  John's  house,  Claudia's  house,  and  every  other  place  they  thought 
he  might  be.  Finally  they  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  take  their 
boats  out  and  search  for  him  themselves.  Before  they  left  the  store  they 
called  the  police  to  see  what  they  had  to  say. 

"Officer  Comeaux  please."  said  Brett. 

"Comeaux  here." 

"Hi,  this  is  Brett  Boudreaux.  Have  you  heard  from  my  cousin 
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John?" 

"Mr.  Boudreaux,  no  we  haven't  but  the  case  has  been  assigned  to  a 
sheriffs  detective.  Umm  his  name  is  Detective  Smith.  He  has  arranged  for  a 
search  party  to  go  into  the  marsh  at  first  light  to  search  for  your  cousin." 

"Well  if  he  fmds  anything  before  then  or  in  the  morning  he  can 
reach  me  at  555-6772  or  555-1812.  The  first  is  my  phone  number  and  the 
other  is  my  beeper.  He  can  call  anytime." 

"I'll  give  him  the  message." 
Brett  hung  up  and  told  the  guys  to  get  their  gear  and  meet  at  the  launch  in  an 
hour. 

"It's  8:30  now.  Paul  get  your  boat  and  all  your  gear.  Kurt  you  go 
get  batteries,  food,  water,  and  flares.  Also  get  plenty  of  first  aid  stuff.  We 
don't  know  what  shape  John  will  be  in  when  we  fmd  him." 

"No  problem."  said  Paul  and  Kurt  in  unison  before  leaving  the  of- 
fice. 

"Michael  get  your  boat  and  plenty  of  blankets.  I'll  get  gas  and  my 
radio  equipment  and  meet  y'all  at  the  launch  at  9:30." 
The  guys  left  and  Brett  locked  up  and  went  to  his  house.  He  got  his  ham  ra- 
dio he  used  for  hurricanes  and  power  outages.  It  was  about  medium  size 
and  operated  off  a  car  battery  with  another  car  battery  as  backup.  He 
quickly  loaded  the  radio  into  his  truck  and  grabbed  two  gas  cans  out  of  the 
garage.  He  threw  the  cans  in  the  back  of  the  truck  and  went  into  the  house 
to  get  some  bug  spray,  his  flashlight,  hunting  knife,  and  some  shells  for  his 
rifle  he  kept  behind  the  seat  of  his  truck.  After  he  got  everything  he  got  in 
the  truck  and  headed  to  the  gas  station.  On  his  way  he  called  everyone  and 
made  sure  they  had  gotten  everything.  After  he  filled  his  truck  and  the  gas 
cans  he  did  80  all  the  way  to  the  launch  because  he  lived  the  farthest  away 
from  the  launch  and  it  was  already  9:15.  He  pulled  into  the  launch  just  be- 
hind Michael. 

After  the  guys  put  the  boats  in  the  water  Brett  decided  to  ride  with 
Paul  because  he  had  more  room  for  the  radio  in  his  boat.  Brett  loaded  the 
radio,  his  gun  and  shells,  and  gave  the  gas  cans  to  the  drivers. 
"Let's  head  out  at  the  same  time.  Paul  and  I  will  go  east  towards  Johnson's 
Pass." 

"Kurt  and  I  will  go  south  toward  the  camp  and  circle  around  toward 
Johnson's  Pass." 

"Here  take  some  extra  batteries  for  the  flashlights."  Kurt  handed 
Brett  a  couple  of  packs  of  batteries. 

"O.k.,  lets  keep  the  c.b.'s  on  channel  12." 
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"Let's  go  out  until  we  almost  can't  see  each  other  and  do  a  c.b. 
check.  If  it  doesn't  work  go  to  channel  1 5." 

"O.k."  said  Michael. 

The  guys  left  heading  away  from  each  other.  A  few  seconds  later 
they  did  a  radio  check  and  could  hear  each  other  fme  on  channel  12.  After 
they  did  a  c.b  check  they  turned  on  the  search  lights  and  used  the  trolling 
motors  to  slowly  search  the  marsh.  It  was  about  10:15  when  they  fmally  lost 
sight  of  each  other.  After  several  false  alarms,  old  shoes,  and  old  dolls  that 
had  long  been  forgotten,  Paul  and  Brett  reached  Johnson's  Pass.  It  was  al- 
most 2  a.m.  and  Michael  and  Kurt  had  just  passed  the  cabin.  They  called 
over  the  c.b.  and  said  that  the  light  was  off  and  everything  looked  quiet  at 
the  cabin.  As  Michael  and  Kurt  came  into  view  Paul  glanced  at  his  watch,  it 
said  2: 15.  Michael  pulled  up  along  side  Paul's  boat  and  Brett  tied  the  two 
boats  together  while  the  drivers  cut  the  engines.  They  sat  there,  had  a  snack, 
and  tried  to  think  of  where  to  look  next.  While  the  others  were  talking  Kurt 
was  using  the  search  light  to  scan  the  edge  of  the  trees  where  he  had  found 
John's  boat.  As  he  panned  the  light  across  the  water  something  caught  his 
eye. 

"Hey,  guys  what  is  that?" 

"What's  what?"  asked  Brett. 

"That.  Right  there  in  the  light." 
Brett  untied  the  boats  and  pushed  Paul's  boat  toward  where  Kurt  was  shining 
the  light.  As  Paul  steered  the  boat  toward  the  tree  line  he  got  a  fish  net,  the 
kind  on  a  pole,  and  pulled  the  object  toward  the  boat.  As  he  pulled  the  ob- 
ject into  the  boat  he  suddenly  dropped  the  object  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"Damn!" 

"What  wrong,  what  is  it?"  asked  Paul. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Kurt  and  Michael  in  unison  . 

"Gimmie  a  flash  light."  said  Brett. 

"Here.  What  is  it?"  asked  Paul. 

"I . . .  It's  a, . . .  leg,"  Brett  said  looking  up  at  the  guys. 
In  unison  the  three  other  responded  very  surprised.  "A  what?!" 

"Just  what  I  said.  It's  a  person's  leg  ,  at  least  part  of  a  leg." 

"Gross,"  said  Kurt. 
Brett  got  on  his  ham  radio  and  contacted  the  sheriffs  department.  He  told 
them  what  they  had  found  and  where.  The  dispatch  called  Detective  Smith 
and  he  contacted  Brett.  He  told  Brett  to  stay  there  and  send  the  other  boat  to 
the  launch  to  meet  the  team  of  sheriffs.  Michael  and  Kurt  quickly  headed 
full  speed  back  to  the  launch. 
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When  they  got  to  the  launch,  the  sheriffs  were  putting  their  boats  in 
the  water.  Michael  checked  his  watch.  It  was  about  3:30  a.m..  Kurt  flagged 
the  sheriffs  and  Michael  pulled  up  next  to  one  of  the  boats. 

"Follow  us,"  said  Michael. 

"O.k.  lead  the  way." 

Michael  turned  the  boat  around  and  headed  to  Johnson's  Pass.  Kurt 
used  the  c.b.  to  contact  Brett  and  let  him  know  they  were  on  their  way.  It 
took  them  about  45  minutes  to  get  to  Johnson's  Pass  because  the  sheriffs 
weren't  used  to  navigating  the  marsh  at  night,  so  Michael  had  to  go  slow. 

When  they  fmally  got  to  Johnson's  Pass  the  detective  got  mad  at  the 
guys  for  coming  out  to  investigate  by  themselves. 

"What  were  y'all  thinking?" 

"We  were..."  Brett  started  to  say. 

"You  were  just  sticking  your  nose  in  a  sheriffs  investigation." 

"Look  my  cousin  and  business  partner  is  missing.  If  I  would  have 
sat  on  my  hands  and  waited  for  y'all  to  come  look  for  John  any  clues  to 
where  he  is  or  what  happened  to  him  would  probably  be  gone.  I  couldn't 
just  sit  and  wait.  I  need  to  know  if  he's  alive  or  dead  'cause  I  have  to  face 
John's  fiancee  and  tell  her  her  future  husband  is  missing.  Out  of  respect  to 
her  and  John  I  can't  just  go  up  to  her  and  say  guess  what  John's  missing  and 
he  may  be  dead  so  sorry!   I  can't  and  won't!"  said  Brett. 

"I  understand  but  you  also  could  have  ended  up  another  victim.  Wh. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  We  know  these  waters  like  the  back  of  our 
hand.  You  just  need  to  worry  about  getting  out  of  here  if  you  piss  us  off  and 
we  leave  y'all  out  here." 

"Is  that  a  threat  ?"  asked  the  Detective  looking  sternly  at  Brett. 

"No,  just  a  fact,"  said  Brett  with  a  strong  glare  and  an  expressionless 
face." 

"Like  I  started  to  say  before.  Where's  the  leg?" 

"Here"  said  Paul  pointing  to  the  leg  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
"Get  a  bag  and  put  the  evidence  in  it,"  said  Detective  Smith  to  a  sheriff  clos- 
est to  Paul's  boat.  "We'll  take  this  in  and  test  it  against  hair  samples  we  got 
at  John's  house." 

"How  long  till  we  hear  something  ?"  asked  Michael. 

"I  don't  know.  Any  where  from  a  week  to  several  months.  It  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  leg  and  the  number  of  cases 
ahead  of  this  on  at  the  lab." 
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"There's  no  way  to  get  it  done  quicker?"  asked  Kurt. 
"No,"  he  said  looking  at  the  frustration  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  especially 
Brett.  "Look  I  can't  wave  a  magic  wand  and  get  an  instant  answer.  You  just 
have  to  wait  and  let  us  do  our  job.  Now  are  you  gonna  lead  us  out  or  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  a  search  party  to  come  looking  for  us?" 
"I  guess  we  can  lead  you  out,"  said  Michael. 

"We'll  go  to  the  cabin.  Just  come  out  there  after  you've  got  them  to 
the  launch.  What  time  is  it?"  asked  Brett. 

"Ten  to  five,"  said  one  of  the  sheriffs. 

"Thanks." 
As  the  caravan  of  boats  speed  out  of  sight  Brett  just  sat  there  for  a  moment 
staring  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  a  far  off  gaze  that  seemed  to  reach  far 
beyond  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  depths  of  the  water. 

"You  ready  to  go?" 
No  answer. 

"Hey  Brett.  You  ready  to  go?' 

"Huh?  Oh  yea  lets  go." 

"What  were  you  thinking  about?" 

"How  I'm  going  to  explain  all  this  to  Claudia.  I  mean  I  can't  just  say 
guess  what  John's  probably  dead  but  I  can't  not  tell  her  either." 
Paul  didn't  answer  he  just  shook  his  head  in  an  understanding  way,  started 
the  boat,  and  headed  at  full  speed  to  the  camp.  When  they  got  to  the  camp 
Brett  sat  of  the  porch  for  along  time  just  staring  out  into  space. 

Michael  and  Kurt  got  to  the  camp  about  5:45.  They  docked  the  boat 
and  Michael  started  to  speak  to  Brett  as  he  walked  into  the  house  but 
stopped.  He  just  let  out  a  long  breath  and  went  in  the  house.  There  really 
wasn't  much  anyone  could  say  because  the  situation  was  so  strange  it  just 
had  no  real  explanation  or  rationalization. 

Ring,  ring! 

"Hello?' 

"Claudia?" 

"Yes." 

"Hi,  it's  Brett.  How  was  your  trip?" 

"Hi,  Brett.  It  was  wonderful." 

"I ...  I  have  something  to  talk  to  you  about.  Are  you  going  to  be 
home  later?" 

"Yes,"  Claudia  said  puzzled.  "Why,  what's  wrong?" 
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"I  don't  want  to  tell  you  on  the  phone.  Can  I  come  over  around 
6:30?" 

"It's  John?  What's  wrong?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I  come,  just  calm  down.  I'll  talk  to  you  at  6:30.  I 
gotta  get  back  to  work..  Bye." 

Brett  quickly  hung  up  before  Claudia  had  a  chance  to  press  the  issue  any 
further. 

As  Brett  drove  down  Jefferson  towards  Claudia's,  he  kept  going 
over,  in  his  head,  the  different  ways  of  telling  her  that  John  was  missing.  By 
the  time  he  pulled  into  her  driveway  he  was  more  confused  than  before 
about  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  sat  in  his  truck  for  about  ten  minutes 
before  he  finally  got  up  the  nerve  to  get  out  of  the  truck  and  go  to  the  door. 
As  he  walked  up  the  sidewalk  Claudia  opened  the  door  and  invited  him  in. 
Once  in  the  house  she  offered  him  something  to  drink  and  a  seat.  After  a 
moment  of  silence  Claudia  got  the  conversation  started. 

"What  was  so  important?" 

"I,"  he  took  a  deep  breath  hoping  an  easy  answer  would  be  inhaled 
instead  of  air. 
Before  he  could  Claudia  made  it  easy  for  him. 

"Just  spit  it  out.  Bad  or  good  once  it's  out  it  will  be  easier  to  deal 
with." 

"O.k.  here  goes.  Friday  John  got  a  late  start  to  the  camp.  At  about  2 
am  he  hadn't  reached  the  camp  so  Paul  and  Kurt  thought  he  had  decided  to 
come  Saturday.  When  they  got  up  sat  morning  Paul  called  me  to  see  when 
John  was  leaving.  I  told  him  that  he  had  left  the  night  before.  You  see,  Fri- 
day night  they  called  me  at  the  store  looking  for  John.  1  told  them  he  had 
got  away  from  the  store  late  because  of  a  large,  last  minute  order.  Just  for 
piece  of  mind  1  drove  by  the  launch  on  my  way  home  and  John's  truck  and 
trailer  were  there  so  I  knew  he  left.  So  when  Paul  called  me  Saturday  morn- 
ing I  went  and  got  Michael  and  his  boat.  We  went  to  the  marsh  and  began 
searching.  After  a  couple  of  hours  we  met  Paul  and  Kurt.  They  had  been 
searching  from  the  camp.  We  decided  to  go  back  to  town  and  wait  for  John 
to  call  us.  Kurt  stayed  to  go  hunting.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  we  left 
him  at  the  camp  with  Paul's  boat  he  called  me  over  the  c.b..  He  had  found 
John's  boat  upside  down  and  empty  near  Johnson's  Pass.  We  immediately 
went  to  Johnson's  Pass,  looked  over  the  boat,  and  I  called  the  police.  When 
we  got  to  the  launch  a  police  officer  was  waiting  for  us.  He  checked  every- 
thing out  and  took  John's  boat  and  truck  to  the  station  because  it  was  evi- 
dence. We  went  out  again  last  night.  While  we  were  out  there, 
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we  found  a  leg  but  we  don't  know  who's.  We  have  to  wait  at  least  a  week 
for  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  evidence  to  come  in." 
Before  he  could  continue  Claudia  interrupted  him. 

"So  you  are  saying  John's  been  missing  since  Friday  night  and  you    ^ 
are  just  now  telling  me?  Don't  you  think  I  should  have  been  told  Saturday 
when  you  realized  he  was  gone?" 

"I  didn't  think  I  knew  enough  to  worry  you  and  I  didn't  know  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  you." 

"Don't  give  me  that  '1  didn't  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with  you  crap!  You 
could  have  called  my  grandmother  or  my  friends.  Hell  your  girlfriend  is  my 
sister  you  could  have  asked  her.  No  you  just  decided  to  keep  the  fact  that 
the  man  I  love  and  plan  on  marrying  in  a  month  may  be  dead  from  me. 
Thanks  a  lot!" 

He  started  to  say  something  but  decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  wait  for  her 
to  restart  the  conversation  because  he  really  didn't  want  to  talk  and  he  didn't 
know  what  to  say  anyway.  After  a  short  pause  she  got  up  took  the  dishes  to 
the  kitchen  and  came  back  to  the  living  room.  From  the  confused  look  on 
her  face  Brett  could  tell  that  she  was  still  trying  to  process  the  reality  of  the 
situation  and  he  completely  understood.  She  walked  to  the  door  and  mo- 
tioned to  Brett. 

"Would  you  please  leave?  I'll  call  you  if  I  need  any 
thing." 

Before  Brett  could  turn  around  he  heard  the  door  close  and  lock  behind  him. 
First  thing  Monday  morning  Brett  called  Detective  Smith  to  see  if  they  had 
any  results  from  the  lab  yet.  The  detective  had  no  new  information  but  he 
would  call  Mr.  Boudreaux  as  soon  as  he  heard  something.  Obviously  an- 
noyed with  the  news,  Brett  slammed  the  phone  down  and  stormed  out  of  his 
house.  All  day  he  stood  like  a  dog  ready  to  attack  every  time  the  phone 
rang.  He  would  hovered  around  the  person  on  the  phone  until  he  was  waved 
away  signaling  that  it  was  business  and  not  news.  After  two  weeks  of  wait- 
ing he  fmally  heard  from  the  detective. 

"Mr.  Boudreaux  could  you  come  to  the  sheriffs  station?" 

"I'm  on  my  way!" 
Brett  went  as  fast  as  he  could  through  downtown  traffic  almost  getting  in 
several  wrecks  before  finally  pulling  into  the  parking  lot  at  the  sheriffs  sta- 
tion. Once  he  parked,  he  ran  into  the  building  and  in  a  hoarse,  out-of-breath 
voice  asked  to  see  Detective  Smith.  He  was  lead  to  a  small  office  barely  big 
enough  for  the  desk  and  two  filling  cabinets.  Detective  Smith  motioned  to  a 
chair  in  the  corner  an  Brett  sat  down. 
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"Well  lets  hear  it  was  that  John's  leg?" 

"Yes." 
Brett  dropped  his  head  and  the  detective  could  see  that  he  was  trying  to  sup- 
press the  tears  that  immediately  swelled  up  in  his  eyes.  After  regaining  his 
composure  Brett  looked  up. 

"How?" 

"Well  from  the  look  of  the  ragged  edge  of  the  leg  it  definitely  wasn't 
human  but  it  doesn't  look  like  a  gator  wound  either.  The  lab  checked  it 
against  wounds  caused  by  a  boat  motor  of  any  size.  The  theory  was  that  he 
fell  out  of  his  boat  and  a  passing  boat  ran  over  him  but  the  evidence  doesn't 
support  that  theory." 

"So  you  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  him?" 

"No.  We  also  haven't  been  able  to  find  any  more  clues  in  the 
marsh." 

"You  mean  you  knew  something  weeks  ago?  Do  you  know  the  hell 
that  my  family  and  I  have  been  going  through?" 

"Calm  down." 

"Calm  down  !   Don't  tell  me  to  calm  down!   I  want  to  know  how  you 
could  discover  that  my  cousin  was  dead  and  keep  it  from  me,  his  parents,  his 
fiancee,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  You  obviously  don't  have  any  family  or 
friends!" 

"Look  don't  come  in  here  and  start  yelling  at  me  for  doing  my  job.  I  did  it 
the  best  way  I  know  how.  I'm  sorry  you  don't  agree  with  the  job  I  did  but  I 
felt  the  best  way  to  solve  this  case  was  not  to  tell  you  until  I  was  certain  I 
had  all  their  facts.  Besides  I  couldn't  risk  you  and  you  friends  going  back 
into  the  marsh  and  ruining  the  investigation.  Now,  do  you  want  to  hear  the 
rest  or  not." 
Brett  gave  a  sarcastic  wave  of  his  arm  signaling  the  detective  to  continue. 

"I  sent  several  sheriffs  into  the  marsh  to  drag  the  bottom.  We  found 
tons  of  cans  and  old  shoes  but  no  clues  that  were  helpful  in  this  case.  They 
went  out  there  everyday  last  week  and  still  nothing.   Because  we  found  noth- 
ing and  the  evidence  doesn't  support  murder  we  have  to  file  the  case  as  un- 
solvable.  I'm  sorry  but  that's  the  way  the  facts  play  out." 

"Great!   I  get  to  go  tell  my  aunt  and  uncle  that  their  son  is  dead, 
Claudia  that  her  fiancee  is  never  going  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  top  it  off, 
tell  them  that  there  is  no  one  to  blame  because  the  sheriffs  can't  find  any  evi- 
dence. Thanks  for  nothing!" 

Brett  slammed  the  door  behind  him  and  he  stormed  out  of  the  station.  He 
called  Claudia,  Michael,  Kurt,  Paul,  and  his  aunt  and  uncle  from  his  car.  He 
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told  them  to  meet  him  at  his  grandmother's  house. 
When  Brett  pulled  into  the  drive  way  of  his  grandmother's  it  looked 
like  a  party  but  he  knew  that  this  was  definitely  not  a  party.  He 
parked  the  truck,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  remembered  what  Claudia 
had  said  when  he  told  her  about  John  the  first  time 

"Just  spit  it  out.  Bad  or  good  once  its  out  it  will  be  easier  to 
deal  with." 

"Hopefijlly  every  one  else  will  agree."  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
guess  this  will  just  be  added  to  the  legend  of  the  Rou  Galou  and 
Christophe's  Marsh.  That's  still  not  going  to  make  this  any  easier." 
Brett  got  out  of  his  truck  and  walked  to  the  house  to  do  the  hardest 
thing  he  ever  had  to  do  in  his  life  and  hoping  that  someday  this  would 
all  be  easier  to  accept  and  understand. 

fflAtvtvOivp/\CM 
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odysseij  of  the  Deep-rVilt^feer 


sViall  I,  beliA^g  oiA^e  o{  ijou, 

BegliA.  ^t^{?(  st/^rt  to  thli/vfe  co^vtr^^ruj? 

Must  Lt  be  thc^t  Di/vLy  ItA.  the  (iar\z, 

with  i/tot^e  but  the  light  of  ioa^m  soul  to  gulc^e  i^e. 

Must  I  beglb^  to  loote  elsewhere  but  the 

3hltA.liA,g  p^th? 

Must  I  be  the  oiA.e.  the  oiA.ly  ouve? 

yes,  s>D  It  kvtust  be.  For  ^vo  o\^t 

M^M,  ]A.or  oc\v\^,  \A.or  will,  i/vor  ever,  uiA^tll 

I  /vttjself  set  oiA^e  foot  iA.ot  forward. 

Not  bflctew^rd,  \A.ot  left,  t^or  right. 

Nor  up,  ^^or  dowt^,  lA^ot  Ikv  C{\a.[a  dlrectloiA, 

S(^ve  otA^e:  (lA^slde.  i  ^viust  peiA^etr^te 

the  grec^test  c^epths  o-{  i/m,m  dvj\a.  soul, 

lAiA^tll  I  (^t  l^st  uiA,cover  the  truth  of  thyself. 

((:  The  w«lteliA,g  i>tad 
Everyol^M  Is,  ^s  It  w^s,  as>  It  will  be 
POYt\/tY  Is  the  ch^lkv  of  yesterd/^ys. 
Or  the  leiA,gth  ahead;  what  Is  the  dlffere^vce? 
(f  the  presetA^t  Is  the  oia,Im  \M,Dv\A.t\A±  i  ca\A.  coiA^trol, 
EveiA,  Ikvdlrectly;  soi^etl^v^^es  p^sslt^g  li/\.  c^dstrflctLotA/, 
How  c^t^  (  begliA.  to  ei/td  this  hopeless  trefe 
(lA.  the  i^ili^p/^thwc^ys  of  Right  «iA,d  Lawful 
My  v\Aii^ci  a  si/M.^11  closet,  closec^. 
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I  fl^vL  s,urrou\A.deci  by  the  w«lkeLiA.g  dtc^d,  crcikVLped 
«kv^  crowded,  I  feel  thejostLlt^^  of  theLr  dtcaijtci  elbows 
Thtlr  eyes  c^re  old  a\A.d  full  o-^jtav 
Thtlr  daijs>  art  i^uiM^btred,  death  drl^s,  i/itar 
A\A.d  I  a\^  s>tt\zi\A.c^  the  ^^^A.ob  of  the  door, 
B'Ut  c(^l/v^^ot  seeiA^  to  ^vLOve,  so  crowded  av\A\, 
That  (  cc^i^i^ot  re/i/tove  thyself  fron/t  this  spot. 
Just  larc^t  tv^D\AC^V\  for  s>ta\A.dli^Oj, 
A\A.d  I  alrtadij  w^t  n^y  o^raMtdic^Q^ty, 
He  had  ILttle  to  s^y  but  "tlcl^"  a\A.d  "tocie— ' 
A^vd  (Ve  alrtadij  \^et  i^y  re«l  estiate, 
A  plot  just  Ic^r^e  et^ou^h  for  me  to  lie  Iia,, 
But  bL00er  thfliA,  this  closet, 
where  I  tire  of  st^^iA^dli^.^  ai^d  kKust  le^iA-  oa 
The  wal\zl\A,c^  dead. 

IK:   The  World  Outride 
I  fliA^i^lly  fl^vd  thi^t  by  cIosLia.^  i/viy  eyes, 
AiA,d  refusLt^0  to  reco0iA.Lze  reality, 
By  L^vcessc^i/vtly  c^iA^d  ui^fllterflbly  focus,li^(?j 
0\A.  the  p^le,  p^le  IL^ht  o-{  ^Ky  iw^ao^iv^at^iov^ 
Am  I  tallowed  to  glimpse  a  \A.t\N  a\/\.d  better  world. 

I  loole  v^ot  i\A.  the  v\a!iyyoy  to  see  myself; 

For  that  i^  a  reflectLo^^— 

i^vste^d  I  loo^^  everywhere,  cit  everythLiA.0, 

At  t\/tY\Ao\A.t,  at  the  b^^bles,  the  ILttle  ^Irls, 

The  wom^iA.  with  the  loi^^  ha'iY,  the  ot^e  with  sMoYt, 

The  o^ve  with  husb^iA^d,  compl(^LiA.LiA.0 

The  oiA^e  with  boyfrlei^d,  com.plaL^vliA,0, 

The  oiA^e  ^lot^e,  cyijIi^c^  Li/v  her  lot^^elLi^ess. 
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I  see  the  w/o^ai^  with  the  swell  to  her  belly 

she's  fllLve,  flli^ost,  but  feeeps  a  boo^  iv\^  \yov±  of  her 

A\r^d.  kviust  be  with  her  kviother,  close-by 

To  hc^ve  the  sp^rfe  of  life  froze^v  (x\A.(k  dlsL^vfected 

The  secouvd  Lt  lo^L^ht  «ppe«r. 

oh,  how  sc^d  we  (xyO.  if  we  n^ust  live  LiA^pe^ce, 
we  kviixst  (^Iso  rest  LiA^pe^ce,  c?  pec^cefu.1  slukuber 
At^cl  «  pec^ceful  \AA.lci- after  1^0 0^,  spe^^t  by  the  wL^vdow, 
d::jflzLi/v0  out,  glfld  {or  the  gl(^ss, 
WflLtLiA^  for  lA^e. 

(V:    I  FLuvC5(  Myself 

of  c(«ys  spe/tt  fllo/te,  those  c^re  c^lays  L/tspLreo( 
Ot^ly  by  thought  C{\A.ci  obsen/fltLoiA.,  coiA.te^viplc<tLoi^, 
Mei'lltfltLoiA,,  Ac<kviLt^Lstr«tLo^^— they  «re  da^s,  without 
The  protectLouv  o{  cLvLlLty 
'B>ut  ]A.Dt  without  cL\/LllzatLo^^.. 

'B.ut  behold,  {or  the  dc^ij  ca^t  thcit  carried  y\^e 

Not  by  the  V\av\.d,  but  by  the  he^rt, 

AiA,d  I  V\ad  a  coiA,vers/^tLouv  with  i^yself, 

A\A.d  fell  LiA-  love, 

I  truly  wo\A^dered  at  w/Viat  a  s>tra\A.c>^e  creature  i  wc^s, 

A\^d  I  truly  wo\/idered  what  \AA.ade  i^e  touch,  s>o, 

But  LiA,  the  e\A.d  i  fell  to  c^sleli/vg. 

How  c«^v  I  grow  closer?* 

I  forc^ax/e  lA^yself  for  all  wro^^g-c^oL^^g,  the/i  ^Kflo<e  /tew  l^ws 

To  govert^  i^yself  Obey  ^^ot  the  Ic^ws  of  v\/^a\/\.,  \A.eitV\er  the 

officLc^l  prose  o^v  gover^vkviekvt  pflper,  o\a.  g over lA^ioie^vt  booles,  oi/t 

gover/L/uLetA.t  faces,,  o/t  goveruvkKeiA.t  ruL^vcIs; 

(i^  other  words,  the  f«lse  l^^ws. 

Nor  the  laws,  of  \^av\,\zli^d,  the  sLcie,  twisted,  perverted 

i^Li^Lstrc^tLoiA^s  of  evil,  that  de^ij  rue  rny  i^ost  \/iatural  ruLorM.eiA,ts 
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A\A.d  (itv\A.C{\A,d  the  kKost  se^vlLe  of  posLtloi^s 

I  fiv\.d  \M.[A  \zv\.tts>  c^cht  from,  so  w^ucVi  \zi^tdli^(?j 

Ai^d  t\/t\A.  9^s>  I  c\v\A,'^\Ad(?^td.  LiA.tA.ocetA.t,  thew  fi-t  kviy  t^ecle  -[oy  a  \A.oos>t 

with  br«ze^^  words,  "Am.eKLcci,  lA^^ltec^  stc^tes/  i^y^e  those 

Some  hec^the^v  gods  of  c^iA^tl^uLty,  oy  Li/vL^uLty? 

The  L^ws  I  chose  to  follow  were  the  l^ws  of  i^aturt;  i^m  mature. 

The  Iflws  were  candid, 

childish,  {ai^cl-ful 

Full  of  vice,  wotA.derfu.l  vice, 

Auvd  perpet(x(^lly  ch^t^gltA.^,  c^lwc^ys,  f^dliA.^  (^iA.d  clflrlfylt^g 
A  i^iArlad  of  rules,  vv^ddt  of  c^lr. 

I  foui/vd  coiA/ip^iA.loiA.shlp  liA.  (^  piece  of  ^viy  soul, 

AiA.d  decided  to  eiAjoy  what  i  could,  while  (  could, 

For  t\Jt\A.  as.  I  held  It—  It  stc^rted  to  buriA.  kKy  fli/vgers, 

Ai^d  I  l^i/vew  I  t^iA^pered  with  ^od's  owi^ property. 

Not  i^e^^vt  for  kRortal  h^i/vds, 

yet  still,  I  held  It  tight, 

A\A.d  behold,  the  he^^t  at  las,t  -{adtd  away, 

AiA.d  becai/vie  cold,  av^d  dull,  av\.d  lifeless, 

iiA,  other  words.;  i  beca/ne  alive. 

V:    I  fli/vd  I  akVL  truly  alov\^t. 
B>y  a^vd  by  I  decided  that,  as  i  was  -{rtt, 
Ai^d  could  lelss  a^vd  love  v\A.t, 
That  perhaps  i  could  fuA^d  a  s>ourct  tls>twV\tre; 
For  the  celebration^  of  ^vie, 

\v\.dttd,  as>  I  saw  the  ^vilghty  bucle  aiA.d  the  lltheful  dot, 
So  I  saw  kviyself,  fle^^dlshly  youthful, 
A\A.d  I  saw  herself,  aiA.d  loved  her  ti^ts,. 
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I  w«s  fooLLsh,  It  Is  true. 

To  cov^s>idtY  thc^t  the  bw.ci^  Ls  happy  with  his  dot, 
For  he  kvi^rfes  her  (^)A,ci  w.oui^t£>  her, 
Thri/cstLp^0  LiA,the  ^viost  obscet^^  rhMth^K, 
A^^c<  I  fl^vi  cot^fucsec^  cit  hls  pleasure. 

I  was  fooLLsh,  It  Ls  truce. 

To  cot^sLc^er  that  I  would  be  ^i^ppy  with  kviy  girl. 
For  her  skvilLe  totxchec^  i^e,  a^\.c(  ^vLCKple  i^e  IL^ht, 
Butt  her  ^^Lss  was  hot,  ai^c(  bucrk>^c(  ^kw  LLps. 

she  told  i^e  she  cou.Ld  /tot  Live  without  n^e. 

At  the  s,a\^t  tLkvie,  she  dltJl, 

For  i^y  heart  was  t^ver  kvica/tt  {or  ^cr  aLot^e. 

I  hac(  tort^  It  L^vto  tlkvy  bits,  i^\^d  scattereoi  the^vi. 

The  wli^d  pLcfeed  theioi  up,  aiA,d  carried  thei^  fcir  away, 

Ai^d  lA^w  I  fei^w  that  I  aioi.  truly  aloiA^. 

I  say  that  (  am.  alo^\^  vu)t  because  (  aioi 
Not  surrou^volec(  by  the  wallel^^^  ciead, 
who  buiA^p  a tA,d  jostle  w^t  with  their  elbows, 
A\A.d  who,  so^vietln^es,  may  eve^^  asle  me  of  my  olay, 
B>ut  I  am  aloiA^  liA.  that  all  eyellols  are  shut- 
All  ha/to(s  are  movliA^g  lk\.that  same,  obscek^e  rhythm 
"B.ut  m.[A  ha^^o(s  art  still,  a/iol  I  loole  at  them  (Av\.d  love  them. 

vi:  Love  Is. 
B.ut,  as  I  V\taYd  s»om.to\A.t  cry  1/^0  l^^  a  boofe. 
That  romaiA^e  Is  brave  worols  i\a.  a  brave  old  world, 
Av\.d  love  Is  rts>trytd  {or  c^od,  who  loves  ui^tcoi/tC'ILtloiA^lly 
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I  \z\A.tvj  the/t  wh(3t  love  Ls,  how  love  ^viixst  be. 

That  to  love,  o^ve  i^ust  be  i^s  (  an^,,  without  the  l(:^ws  of  ioic^ia., 

which  (?ire  so  solidified  by  the  cet^turles, 

Ai^d  I  ^^^vew  thc^t  the  booies  i^ixst  be  bu.K^^t, 

Not  just  the  o\A.ts>  of  p^per,  but  the  o^^es  of  our  mlt^^ds, 

AiA.d  (  leiA^ow  th(^t  the  teachers  ^viust  be  slleiA^ced, 

l^^deed,  they  ^vtust  be  ll^^e  the  sc^re-crows. 

Love  Is,  c{v\.d  will  cilwt^ys  be,  the  i^ydus>s>  by  which 

A  lA^c^/L  beco^vtes  a  c^od,  C{v\.d  a  \\/dv\a.c\\a.  beco^vies  c\  c^Dddts>s>, 

For  the^^  they  ^viust  \a.o  loi^(?jtr  love  m.ai^\zli^(i, 

ii/vf«ct,  they  i^ust  despise  It, 

Ai^d  love  o^^ly  their  ow^v  cre^tlo^o^s. 


A  ^od  a\A.d  <^oddts>s>  kviust  beje^lous, 
A\A.d  dt\M.a\A.d  total  ohtdit\A.ct, 
B>ut  iA.ot  to  the^Kselves, 
■B.ut  to  e^^ch  other;  ei^ch  a\A.d  t\ytrij  ouve. 

They  kviust  lA^otpl^y  (?ja\M.ts>  with  hukvi^i^lty 

Foy  doliA.0  s,D  would  ^vle^^^  Ikviposlt^g  rules 

ii^stec^d,  they  in/iust  e\A.d  all  ftau 

AiA,d  brliA.0  c^bout  eteri/t^l  war 

A  wc^r  to  ti^d  all  wars>,  a  war  to  ei/vd  «ll  hukvi^^vlty . 

(i^  the  fi\/\^al  bc^ttle,  the  l^st  of  the  w^II^Iia.0  dead 
will  stukKble,  {all,  ai^d  rise  ac^ai\A 
with  a  kvew  loo^^  l^v  their  eyes— ^iA.d  they  will 
All  wal\z,  slowly  av\.d  fc^ultli^gly  at  first, 
TDwaYds>  each  other,  for/uLliA,^  a  huge  circle. 
Ai^d  worshlpLthe  bibles  l^a.the  twiddle. 

M(?itthew  D.  B>(^rtoi^ 
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Vfj^  despair  of  €5en 

ycyg  gar5en  fa^s  Bare  an5  co(^ 

Briars  an5  BramBfes  grew  on  tfie  once  ivv^cox>ere5 

xoaflTs. 
jfoere  stanSs  t^e  stone  fountain— X)enii5  Bathing— Sr^J 
Xn5  once  cfear  xx)ater  poure5  fortfi 
To  xpet  t6e  passer^B^ers  thirst. 
TfjC  grapevines  are  a(T5ea5 
6rapes  56n\)ere5  on  t^e  vine 
^et  t^is  xoou(^  Be  nearing  t6e  harvest  festivaf 
And  I  fiavc  ^et  to  Bring  fruit 
(Dnce— so  fong  ago  it  seems 
jCovers  (tngere5  fjere— ()an5s  intertxcnne5 
3Jut  no  feet  treaS  tfiis  xx)ee5e6  pati) 
l/lo  e^es  Rnger  fjere  over  fuscious  f foxpers 
tO^ere  ffos  Ceres  gone  to?  XO?)trc  i^  t()e  Beauty  of  m-p 

gar5en? 
It  fjas  feft  \mtfj  m^  fost  fover 
"Co  \x>an5er  un5er  m^  neigfjBor  s  xmlToxx)  tree. 


jCong  ioair  loangs  Boxxm 
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To  §pi2ak  or  Not  to  I)pi35k 
Crica  l)COtt 


Introduction 


There  is  much  discussion  in  the  academic  realm  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  Standard  English.  Standard  English  is  the  language  of  the  business, 
educational,  and  political  worlds  in  today's  society.  The  questions  being 
asked  are:  Should  Standard  English  be  required  in  school?,  when  should  it 
be  required?,  and  What  situations  should  it  be  required  in?  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  suggestions  mentioned  in  many  academic  journals  regarding  Stan- 
dard English  and  its  dialects.  A  dialect  is  a  variation  of  a  language.  In  re- 
gard to  Standard  English,  there  are  many  dialects,  such  as.  Black  English, 
Southern,  Northern,  Mid- Western,  and  so  on.  The  dialects  of  Standard  En- 
glish are  innumerable.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  about  Standard  English.  This  survey  will  explain  some 
of  the  various  positions  that  professionals  in  the  fields  of  education  and  lin- 
guistics have  taken. 

Only  Standard  English  Should  Be  Taught 

Some  professionals  have  taken  the  position  that  the  position  that 
only  Standard  English  should  be  taught  in  schools.  There  should  be  no  con- 
sideration of  any  other  dialects.  Standard  English  should  be  taught  first  and 
foremost.  In  the  article  "Real  Language  'Ignored',"  Linda  Blackbume  inter- 
views some  prominent  members  of  the  school  system.  The  chief  executive 
of  the  School  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Authority,  Chris  Woodhead, 
states  that  "all  young  people  should  be  able  to  speak  Standard  English.  Any 
child  who  cannot  do  this  is  disenfranchised"  (3).  Blackburne  discovered  in 
her  interviews  that  all  of  her  participants  argued  that  "all  pupils  need  to  be 
able  to  speak,  write,  and  read  Standard  English  fluently  and  accurately"  (3). 
Not  only  should  all  students  master  speaking  Standard  English,  but  they  also 
must  be  capable  of  writing  and  reading  Standard  English  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Another  important  point  about  speaking  Standard  English  is  the  out- 
come of  the  future  of  the  English  language.  Camilia  Anne  Czubaj  feels 
strongly  that  all  students,  no  matter  their  ethnic  background,  should  be  re- 
quired to  learn  Standard  English.  She  asserts  in  her  article,  "English  as  a 
Second  Language  -  Are  Educators  Doing  a  Disservice  to  Students?,"  that  if 
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educators  do  not  encourage  the  acquisition  of  Standard  English  that  "the 
quality  of  the  English  language  in  the  United  States  will  deteriorate.  [It]  will 
become  full  of  jargons,  mispronounced  words,  misspellings,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  syntactic  and  semantic  irregularities"  (110).  Czubaj  feels  that 
if  one  is  not  competent  in  the  language  of  the  business  world,  then 
he/she  will  not  succeed.  Those  who  argue  that  Standard  English  and  it  only 
should  be  taught  support  their  argument  with  studies  completed  that  show 
those  who  are  proficient  in  Standard  English  tend  to  receive  higher  paying 
professions. 

Students  Should  Be  Allowed  To  Use  The  Dialect  of  Their  Choice 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  encouraging  the  constant 
use  of  Standard  English  is  a  group  who  argues  that  students  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  dialect  of  their  choice.  Linda  Blackbume  wrote  an  article 
about  this  view  point  as  well  as  on  the  group  who  support  Standard  English. 
In  the  article  "If  tha  can*t  talk  proper,  say  nowt,"  Blackbume  interviews  a 
few  professions  who  feel  that  requiring  the  use  of  Standard  English  inhibits 
children's  creativity  and  culture.  In  her  interviews,  she  received  such  re- 
sponses as:  "You're  changing  something  which  is  inherited.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  try  to  change  it,"  and  "For  children  to  deny  their  culture  ...  is  to 
alienate  themselves"  in  regard  to  requiring  the  speaking  of  Standard  English 
(14). 

In  the  article  "Basic  Students,  Linguistic  Drift,  and  the  Language  of 
the  Future,"  Anne  Sullivan  describes  her  classroom  as  an  environment 
where  students  are  free  to  use  their  home  dialect.  She  argues  that  "personal 
discovery  through  reading  and  writing"  is  more  important  than  drills  on 
Standard  English  (47).  Sullivan  explains  that  her  students  have  "generally 
been  deprived  of  rich  verbal  experiences,  and  [she]  feels  ...  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion about  filling  that  void"  (44).  Those  who  argue  that  students  should  be 
allowed  to  use  their  "home  language,"  such  as  Sullivan,  do  so  because  they 
feel  that  forcing  them  to  speak  Standard  English  represses  their  creativity, 
ethnicity,  and  culture. 

Standard  English  Should  Be  Taught,  But  Students  Should  Be  Informed  and 
Appreciative  of  Other  Dialects 

There  is  a  group  of  professionals  who  fall  between  the  categories  of  requir- 
ing Standard  English  and  allowing  students  to  always  use  their  "home"  dialect.  This 
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particular  group  of  individuals  argues  that  Standard  English  should  be 
taught,  but  students  should  be  informed  and  appreciative  of  other  dialects. 
The  article  "Evolution  The  Only  Way  Forward"  discusses  how  language 
changes  over  time.  In  this  article,  Bain  explains  how  grammar  and  usage  are 
not  constant.  If  they  were,  the  language  would  be  dead.  She  continues  by 
stating  "A  modem  study  of  grammar  cannot  restrict  itself  to  formal,  written 
Standard  English  but  must  take  account  of  the  entire  range  of  usage,  includ- 
ing spoken  English,  informal  Standard  English  and  regional  dialects"  (Bain 
II).  Bain  argues  that  the  more  students  know  about  the  structure  of  their  di- 
alect, the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  exhibit  proficiency  in  Standard  En- 
glish. 

Eileen  A.  Simmon's  article,  "Ain't  We  Never  Gonna  Study  No 
Grammar?,"  discusses  how  the  use  of  Standard  English  is  situational.  Sim- 
mons was  having  trouble  trying  to  explain  to  her  English  class  why  Standard 
English  was  important.  She  began  giving  the  class  certain  situations  and  us- 
ing both  Standard  English  and  some  dialects.  The  students  had  to  choose 
which  form  was  most  appropriate  for  a  given  situation.  Virtually  every  time 
the  students  chose  Standard  English.  Simmons  then  explained  that  there  are 
times  when  informal  or  dialectal  English  is  appropriate  and  other  times  when 
Standard  English  is  appropriate. 

Daniel  Heller  published  an  article  in  English  Journal  regarding  the 
importance  of  Standard  English  for  the  job  market  and  professional  field. 
He  feels  that  it  is  the  teacher's  moral  responsibility  to  prepare  students  for 
the  real  world.  Heller  states  that  "Language  is  power,  and  those  who  can 
enter  into  the  political  and  economic  conversation  with  skill  can  attain 
power"  ( 1 7).  On  the  other  hand,  Heller  says  that  teachers  should  accept  and 
appreciate  the  different  dialects  students  use  in  class.  He  asserts  that  Stan- 
dard English  is  "not  taught  instead  of  the  language  of  the  home,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  it"  ( 1 7).  Heller  closes  with  the  idea  that  students  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  Standard  English  but  they  may  or  may  not  choose  to  use  it. 

Students  need  to  be  proficient  in  Standard  English  because 
"standard  English  speakers  control  education,  commerce,  government,  and 
other  powerful  institutions  [and]  is  .  .  .  associated  with  public  life"  (Adger 
2).  Adger  also  feels  that  since  students  encounter  other  dialects  daily,  it 
would  make  sense  to  include  "detailed  dialect  study  in  the  curriculum"  (2). 
This  would  aid  students  in  not  only  learning  Standard  English  but  also  some 
of  the  patterns  of  other  dialects. 

Students  need  to  be  educated  about  dialects  other  than  their  own. 
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They  should  be  informed  that  other  dialects  are  not  wrong,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent. This  type  of  education  would  decrease  the  number  of  people  who 
"hear  a  vernacular  dialect  [and]  make  erroneous  assumptions  about  the 
speaker's  intelligence,  motivation,  and  even  morality"  (Christian  1).  Chris- 
tian asserts  that  instead  of  seeing  dialectal  differences  as  "barriers,"  we 
should  see  them  as  "fascinating  topics"  to  study  (3). 

Another  concept  that  should  be  considered  is  teaching  students  Stan- 
dard English  through  their  dialect.  Charles  Fillmore  discusses  this  idea  in 
his  article  "A  Linguist  Looks  as  the  Ebonics  Debate."  Students  should  be 
told  that  how  they  say  it  in  their  dialect  is  simply  a  variation  instead  of  al- 
ways being  wrong.  Fillmore's  central  idea  is  that  learning  "the  language  of 
the  school  will  be  easier  and  more  effective  if  it  is  seen  as  building  on  a 
home  language  .  . .  rather  than  as  an  endless  process  of  ^correcting  mis- 
takes'" (6). 

Conclusion 

Standard  English  is  a  topic  of  major  debate  among  educators  and 
linguists  at  the  present  time.  There  are  three  major  categories  one  may  iden- 
tify with:   1)  only  Standard  English  should  be  required,  2)  students  should  be 
allowed  to  use  their  home  dialect  and  not  be  required  to  learn  Standard  En- 
glish, and  3)  students  should  be  required  to  learn  Standard  English  as  well  as 
appreciate  other  dialects.  As  a  future  teacher,  I  feel  that  students  should  be 
required  to  be  proficient  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Standard  English. 
In  order  for  students  to  be  successful  and  have  a  job  with  a  substantial 
salary,  they  must  be  capable  of  demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  Standard  En- 
glish. 
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Meditation  on  Life 

Speak  to  me^  old  friend 

My  heart  aches  for  your  wisdom. 

I  long'  for  the  touch  of  your  leafy  hand. 

Impart  Into  me  your  knowledge 

You,  who  know  my  heart. 

Once,  not  long  ago 

Yet  many  moons  have  passed, 

I  wept  *neath  your  green  branches 

With  my  bleeding  heart  In  my  hands 

As  the  moon  held  high  In  the  sky. 

Yet  since  that  sorrowful  time 

I  have  sprung  new  roots 

Into  the  eternal  soil 

And  raised  young  branches 

With  tender  green  shoots. 

My  heart  has  mended 
The  pain  Is  now  gone 

But  somehow  my  strength 
Has  not  returned — 

My  weak  legs  still  tremble. 

But  what  do  you  think 

Of  my  journey  to  the  present? 

You,  who  know  my  heart, 

Where  Is  this  path  taking 

My  feet  want  to  know? 
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^t  is  cold  out,  yet, 

For  a  tree  who  has  never  bloomed 

No  fruit  to  show — another  season 

The  year  is  near  to  its  end 

And  1  have,  yet,  not  a  place. 

My  hair  has  g-row^n  much  this  year 

My  only  g^olden  harvest 

No  brig-ht  cherries  have  ripened 

In  the  cold  of  my  womb. 
Yet  why  do  I  wish  for  this  fruit? 

You,  old  friend,  question  my  very  heart. 

How  is  it  that  1  have  thought 

Upon  my  lost  lover 

And  my  unborn  child 

Under  these  dark-g-reen  boughs? 

I  am  on  a  new  Journey  now. 

My  feet  yet  tread  a  dangerous  path. 

Only  those  risky  paths  fulfill  the  soul — 

Those  which  challenge  the  heart 

Quicken  the  spirit  within. 

Oh,  hanging  willow! 

You  have  brought  such  change 

Here,  this  strange  year 

Hurtful  change — yet,  good 

And  appropriate  for  me  to  grow. 

I  have  new  fears  to  burn 
And  souls  to  meet. 
To  touch  a  soul  is  to  find  eternal  meaning- 
Significance  in  this  wasteland 
Of  the  dead  and  forgotten. 
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what  does  it  mean  for  me  to  make  this  move? 

Where  will  this  stone  step 

Take  my  battered  heart 

I  am  yet  twenty  and  already 

My  heart  is  sharp  with  cuts. 

Yes,  he,  the  bonny  lad,  old  friend. 

He  drowns  me 

In  his  moorish  eyes. 

I  turn  away  not  in  time 

To  escape  that  sweet,  true  g-aze. 

My  lips  tremble  on  thoug-ht  of  him 

The  truth  strikes  fear  in  me. 

Truth  draws  one  to  action 

As  he  moves  me — 

I  am  moved. 

My  sword  is  drawn 

My  sharp  heart  is  held  ready. 

Old  friend,  you  have  made  me  see 

The  thing's  I  needed  to  know 

May  your  roots  stay  deep  and  strong. 

I  move  on  from  these  stone  steps 

To  take  a  strange  path 

Only  you  know^  where  my  feet  will  go 

Old  friend,  you  are  wise  with  your  age 

And  I  am  blessed  to  hear  your  words. 

—Long  Hair  Hangs  Down 
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Cvil  Shoves 

I'm  the  face  of  evil  and  I'm  on\^  1  >(ears  o\d.    I  v^ish  I  vias  living  in  a 
jungle  somevihere  or  retarded  liKe  6and^  barber  at  Sunda-j  School  and 
didn't  KnovM  I  yias  sinning  and  going  to  hell.    I  NMish  I'd  never  heard  of  Te- 
ftU6  and  didn't  Knovi  I  vias  supposed  to  be  liKe  him.   That  via^  he  couldn't 
blame  me  vihen  I  viasn't. 

When  fou're  sii^,  >fou  have  all  the  answers.    M>(  mom  said  I  vias  gonna 
be  a  preacher  liKe  her  grandfather  because  I  vias  giving  sermons  since  I 
could  talK,  telling  Vcids  at  nursery  school,  "Pon't  fight  or  virestle,  Tesus 
viouldn't  viant  ^ou  to  do  that/'  or  "Don't  hog  the  sviing, 
Tesus  vjouldn't  v<ant  ^ou  to."   We  live  in  the  mid -west  ( though  it 
looKs  liKe  the  mid -middle  on  the  map)  in  a  place  called  5iou>  Falls,  South 
Dakota. 

When  ^ou  turn  seven,  ^ou  discover  'four  ovrn  sin.   You  can't  see  >\our 
ovin  sin  until  ^ou  can  looK  at  'fourself  as  a  "him"  instead  of  a  "me."   Now  I 
worr^  all  the  time,  and  when  I  worr^f  I  pra^.   "6od  please  forgive  me,"  and 
"6iod  please  forgive  me  for  what  I  might  do."   And  sometimes  I  praf,  "6»od 
help  me  stop  thinv:ing,"  because  if  ^fou  thinK  a  thing  it's  a  sin,  and  if  ^ou 
can't  thinV:  ^ou  can't  sin. 

The  onl>(  time  I'm  not  worried  or  pra>fing,  or  worried  about  pra^fing,  or 
prating  about  worrying,  is  when  I'm  watching  a  show.    I  love  shows;  movie 
shows  and  t.v.  shows.    I  love  t.v.  shows,  liKe  "Andf  Griffith",  because  the^ 
don't  Know  the^re  shows.    Otis  doesn't  v:now  he's  funn^  when  he's  drunVc, 
and  ^arne^  doesn't  Vcnow  he's  funn^  and  stupid.    I  Know  I'm  a  show  and 
it's  a  show  for  6»od.    It's  not  funn^  when  I  sin. 

Movies  are  the  best.    It's  better  to  see  them  at  the  drive-in  because 
the  people  looK  huge  liKe  Apache  6hief  on  Superfriends.    Dad  sa^s  that 
our  drive-in  is  one  of  the  last  in  the  countr^f.    6iod  doesn't  liKe  drive-ins 
because  the  people  are  huge  and  looK  liKe  false  idols.    Dad  tries  to  Keep 
the  drive-in  running,  but  >(ou  can  never  win  when  >{ou  fight  O^od,  so  the 
projector  is  alwa^fs  breaking  and  the  speakers  sound  liKe  somebod>(  gelling 
in  a  tin  can. 

People  in  the  movies  are  special  because  the^  can  do  anything  without 
going  to  hell.  6ven  if  the^  get  Killed  in  the  end,  that's  better  than  hell. 
The'f  can  do  things  with  "impunit>(."   That  means  "without  consec^uences  "   I 
Know  that  because  I  saw  a  man  talKing  about  it  on  t.v.    He  said  that  chil- 
dren shouldn't  watch  violent  movies  because  the^  teach  them  that  'fou  can 
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hud  people  viith  "impunit'f"  but  that  in  the  real  viorld  actions  had 
"consequences."   Cvepfbod^  should  have  some  impunit>(.   Vihen  I'm  at  the 
drive- in  I  feel  li^ce  I  might  have  it. 

Dad's  been  shoviing  5tar  Wars  on  the  best  screen.   People  have  been 
lined  up  in  their  cars  to  see  it.    I've  seen  it  5  times  straight  through  viith- 
out  getting  up.   6ven  mom  loves  it,  even  though  it  has  magic  in  it,  v*hich 
she  and  m>f  "Dunda^f  School  teacher  sa'f  is  evil.    I 
guess  it's  o^>(  because  it's  pretend  magic  liKe  Hallovieen. 

The  robots  remind  me  of  ^esus.   Thef  re  sort  of  liVce  people,  but  nicer. 
The'f're  hard  to  understand.  What  ^o  the>(  viant?  Wh>f  are  the^f  nice?  Is  it 
just  because  the>(  are  programmed  to?   Pi-DZ  even  got  blown  up,  but 
the>(  brought  him  bacK. 

If  1  had  onl>(  viatched  it  a  siv>th  time  instead  of  trfing  to  get  a  different 
V:ind  of  shovi. 

Cd  had  this  idea,  and  I  should  have  vcnovtn  it  vias  an  evil  one  because  ( 
Knevi  not  to  asK  m>(  parents  if  I  could  do  it.    Inside  the  cars,  a  million  little 
shovis  viere  going  on  around  me  and  I  vianted  to  see  them  all.    I  grabbed 
m>(self  a  candied  apple  from  Mom  at  the  concessions.    We  hadn't  had  them 
for  long.    It  \Has  one  of  Dad's  ideas  to  maVce  mone>f-so  I  viasn't  tired  of 
them  >fet.    6ven  though  it  vias  getting  cold  as  fall  approached,  I  left  m^ 
coat  in  the  projector  room.    I'd  rather  be  cold  than  hot  anytime.    Pad  al- 
via>(s  lets  me  sv<ing  on  the  svjings  \>^  m>|self.   "Do  vihatever  '^ou  viant,"  he 
said  vihen  I  vias  vialKing  out,  "just  don't  bug  an>fbod^  " 

So  I  svjinged  for  a  vihile  until  I  figured  that  m^f  Dad's  order  didn't 
count  an>(more,  not  that  I  planned  to  bug  an>(bod>(.    I  found  the  perfect 
car;  it  had  a  motorcycle  sticKer  in  the  bacv:  viindox  viith  a  pig  head  on  it. 
The  pig  head  is  attached  to  a  snaKe  bod'f  and  the  sticVier  sa>(s,  'the  hog 
that  bites!    It  maV^es  me  thinK  that  the  show  inside  must  be  a  cartoon, 
even  though  I  Vcnow  that's  sill^.    I  climbed  onto  the  bacK  bumper  and  acci- 
dentall>(  hit  a  license  plate  that  said  "SU6K"  on  it  with  m^f  foot.    I'm  gonna 
get  caught,  I  thinK,  but  I  iceep  climbing.    At  first  it  doesn't  looK  liVce  an^- 
bodfs  in  the  car.   Then  I  see  in  the  bacV:  seat  is  a  bearded  man  with  sort 
of  long  hair,  liKe  Tesus  if  he  were  born  toda^  and  drove  a  trucV:.    La^fing 
in  his  lap  is  a  woman,  and  she's  la^jing  liv:e  I  do  when  mom  cleans  m^f  ears 
out  with  pero>.ide.    Mom  cleans  m^  ears  out  a  lot,  which  is  oVca-j  because  it 
feels  cold  and  sounds  liV:e  a  bunch  of  tin^  people  laughing  inside  m>(  ear. 
C'ut  the  man  has  his  pants  down  and  he's  hair>(  and  I  don't  thinVc  he's 
cleaning  her  ears  and  I  thinV:  I  Know  what  she's  doing  but  I  don't  Know. 
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TuM  \t\  me  &a^  novi  that  Tm  a  smart  bo^  and  t  Vcnovi  ^ou  aren't  sup- 
posed to  sa>f  that  about  >fourse\f  but  everfbod^  e\se  sa^s  I  am.    I  can  read, 
not  just  6-^-T   cat,  and  P-0-6«  dog,  but  real  stuff.   And  I  sort  of  Vinovi 
things  that  I  thinK  people  are  trfing  to  hide  from  me.    I  Knovj  that  mom 
and  dad  sneaK  into  the  bathroom  together  late  at  night  and  mom's  night - 
govin  is  pulled  on  bacKviards  v<hen  the^  go  in,  that  it  has  something  to  do 
viith  grovtn-ups  and  babies  and  cleaning  up  after  yourself.    I  thought  t 
even  Knevi  hovi  it  viorVced,  or  at  least  i  Knovi  that  it  has  something  to  do 
viith  lading  in  bed  naKed  and  Kissing  liKe  on  soap  operas.   What  1  savi  had 
nothing  and  ever>(thing  to  do  with  that. 

M<f  mouth  fell  open  and  the  piece  of  candied  apple  in  it  fell  out  onto 
the  car's  bacv:  viindovi,  vihich  vias  oV:a^  because  all  of  a  sudden  it  didn't 
taste  good.   Then,  the  Tesus  trucKer  man  turned  around  and  savi  me.    1 
jumped  off  the  trunV:  and  landed  on  one  V:nee,  spinning  it.    I  don't  Vinovi  if 
the  man  chased  me  but  I  ran  as  fast  as  t  could  to  the 
projection  booth.    I  vianted  to  run  in  screaming  but  I  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
candied  apple.    I  threvi  it  into  a  big  metal  trashcan  and  hoped  no  one 
would  looK  for  it  there. 

No  one  was  in  the  projection  room.    I  was  cold  and  put  on  m^  coat 
but  it  wasn't  enough  to  Keep  me  warm.    I  crawled  into  m^  dad's  coat  that 
he'd  left  in  a  chair  in  the  corner.    It  dragged  the  i^oor  and  would' ve 
smothered  me  but  (  was  still  cold.    I  sat  in  the  big  high  chair  dad  made 
for  me  to  watch  the  movies  in  and  I  shivered.    On  the  screen  Darth 
Vader's  ship  had  just  been  shot  b^f  Han  Solo  and  he  was  spinning  off  into 
space. 

I  was  spinning  off  somewhere  worse.   Sin  was  everywhere,  even  at 
the  movies.    All  I  wanted  was  to  be  four  and  to  not  Know  an^  better,   ^ut 
^ou  can't  go  bacK,  I  was  going  to  hell  one  wa^  or  another.   Then  I  started 
thinKing  about  the  movies  in  a  whole  new  wa^.   The^f  didn't  have  happ^ 
endings,  not  for  an>(bod^,  not  for  Parth  Vader.    He  was  going  to  Hell  too. 

I  tried  to  thinK  of  a  wa>(  that  it  could  be  happ^f.  Ma^be  his  ship  went 
spinning  until  Han  Solo  dew  up  beside  it  and  said,  "Well  help  >\ou  but  fou 
have  to  turn  good."  ^ut  that  wouldn't  worK,  Darth  Vader  would  sa-j  "No, 
I'd  rather  die  than  be  good"  and  he'd  Keep  on  spinning.  Ma^be  the  onl^ 
wa^  ^ou  can  win  even  a  little  is  to  just  be  a  sinner,  since  we're  all  spinning 
off  to  hell  an>(wa^.  '  I  ma^  be  a  bad  gu^  and  spinning  off,'  I  thought,  'but 
I'm  gonna  be  the  boss  bad  gu^.' 
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That's  hovi  I  \earne4  I  was  evi\.   ^eing  evi\  is  harder  than  I  thought.   I 
can't  be  evil  in  front  of  m>f  parents  because  the^  \houU  get  mad.   ^ut  I  trj 
hard  to  be  evi\  in  mf  heart,  and  that  is  enough.    Sometimes  I  forget  to  be 
evi\  and  I  catch  myself  sa^fing  "6»od  forgive  me  for  m>(  sins  and  the  sins 
I'm  gonna  do."   6iod  things  it's  funn>(  when  I  forget  to  be  bad. 

I  got  a  Parth  Vader  masK  for  HaUovieen  this  >(ear  and  even  though 
it's  December,  I  stiU  \iKe  to  viear  it.    Mom  yceeps  teUing  me  to  throw  it  awa^ 
because  it's  falling  apart.    5he  sa^s  that  it's  a  cheap  plastic  masV:  and 
wasn't  meant  to  be  worn  but  one  night.    It  wouldn't 
be  right  to  just  stop  wearing  it  because  it  doesn't  looV:  all  nice  and  shin^ 
an>|more;  evil  people  should  looV:  evil.    She  won't  throw  it  awa^  though  be- 
cause I'd  go  craL>(,  liV:e  when  I  was  si>  and  she  threw  awa'j  m^  stacK  of 
church  bulletins.   She  Kept  telling  me  it  wasn't  liKe  she  burned  the  ^ible 
or  something,  but  I  didn't  thinK  it  was  a  ver>(  good  idea  then.    Now  I  throw 
awB'f  all  the  bulletins,  ei^cept  one  that  sa>(s  "hnd  there  was  a  war  in 
heaven..."  on  the  cover.   Sometimes  I  just  sit  on  m>(  bed  and  read  that 
bulletin  over  and  over  again.    Now  I  vcnow  wh^^  the  ^gels  fought  6iod,  but 
I  don't  Know  wh^i  he  let  them. 

I  don't  Know  wh>(  he  didn't  just  destroy  them  or  wh^  he  doesn't  Kill  me  be- 
cause I'm  bad.    I  don't  Know  wh>(  he  laughs  when  I  forget  to  be  bad. 
Ma^be  he  liKes  a  show. 

Lackluster 
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If  places  art  oo\Ade\A.s>trs  of  K^ei^ory 

the\A.  c^ra\A.^u's-  is  denser  tha^A.  m^ost 

the  daughter  watches  the  daviu  of 

the  LMPrarle  \Novyitv\^   a^d  llste^vs  to  their 

soiA^g  of  warkvith,  iv\.\:iwi(Ac\A,  aiA.d  hoHie 

je\A.vu{tr  lay  ItA.the  tall  grass 

her  afteriA^oiA,  filled  with  blackberries  avid  clouds 

dozli/vg  a\A.d  drea ^^il^^g 

of  her  lA^ame 

B///  Murphu 
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The/SuhtieyAppracLch/ 

While  making  his  argument  about  why  he  defends  drunk  drivers 
whom  the  general  public  usually  sees  as  guilty  clients,  lawyer  Barry  Win- 
ston tells  one  of  his  case  stories.  At  first  glance,  Winston  appears  to  just  be 
telling  a  story.  However,  a  closer  look  reveals  that  Winston  has  a  hidden 
agenda.  Using  a  delayed  thesis  argument  arrangement  style  allows  Winston 
to  make  his  points  with  subtly.  A  delayed  thesis  argument  arrangement 
seeks  to  begin  with  common  ground  assumptions  and  values  that  both  the 
rhetor  and  opposition  of  those  that  the  rhetor  possesses,  that  the  rhetor  must 
begin  his  argument  with  common  grounds  so  that  the  audience  will  even  lis- 
ten to  the  issues.  Yet,  the  problem  with  this  type  of  argument  strategy  is  that 
rhetors  must  make  certain  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  manipulating  the  au- 
dience. Winston  successfully  presents  his  argument  to  the  opposition  by 
making  the  story  his  entire  argument.  The  story  begins  with  common 
grounds  and  does  not  appear  manipulative  in  any  way.  Winston  appears  to 
be  agreeing  with  his  audience  throughout  most  of  his  argument,  this  can 
even  be  seen  in  the  title,  which  states  "Stranger  Than  true.  Why  I  Defend 
Guilty  Clients:  Winston  appears  to  be  siding  with  the  audience  by  calling  his 
clients  guilty.  Furthermore,  Winston  brings  evidence  into  his  story  that 
makes  the  client  appear  guilty.  Winston  presents  this  evidence  and  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  a  very  informal  fashion  so  that  the  general  population  can  un- 
derstand them.  Winston  also  does  this  to  withdraw  from  the  formal  and  stiff 
stereotype  that  most  people  have  of  lawyers.  Winston  appears  to  side  with 
the  audience  in  the  belief  that  his  client  is  guilty  by  telling  them  what  they 
want  to  hear  and  by  presenting  the  facts  of  the  case  chronologically. 

Winston  is  able  to  break  away  from  the  attitude  people  have  of  de- 
fense attorneys  because  he  writes  in  a  very  laid-back  style.  One  reason  that 
the  tone  of  Winston's  argument  is  very  relaxed  and  conversational  is  that 
Winston  writes  in  the  present  tense.    For  example, Winston  begins  his  story 
by  saying,  "It's  three  years  ago.  I'm  sitting  in  my  office,  staring  out  the 
window,  when  I  get  a  call  from  a  lawyer  I  hardly  know"(253).  Even  though 
Winston  is  telling  a  story  that  happened  in  the  past,  he  uses  the  present  tense. 
As  a  result,  Winston  sounds  more  like  a  narrator  from  a  classic  detective 
novel  rather  than  a  lawyer.  Since  he  doesn't  sound  like  a  lawyer,  the  audi- 
ence trusts  Winston  not  to  trick  them  into  listening  to  his  story  so  that  he  can 
preach  to  them. 

In  addition  to  using  the  present  tense,  Winston  also  uses  relaxed  lan- 
guage.  In  fact,  Winston  uses  a  lot  of  slang  in  his  story.  While  describing 
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what  the  Thorn's  see,  Winston  says,  "They  [the  Thorns]  say  it's  [the  car's] 
going  like  a  striped-ass  ape  at  least  sixty-five  or  seventy"(253).  Usually, 
lawyers  don't  use  terms  such  as  "striped-ass  ape"  while  they  are  formally 
arguing  a  case.  This  term  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  story  told  among 
friend.  Therefore,  Winston  doesn't  appear  to  be  appearing  to  be  arguing  to 
be  arguing  a  case,  but  telling  a  story  to  his  friends.  Thus,  Winston  takes  on 
the  role  of  the  audience's  friend  whom  they  can  trust.  Winston  builds  on 
this  trust  throughout  his  argument  so  that  he  can  make  his  point  at  the  end  of 
this  story,  which  is  his  delayed  thesis. 

Winston  also  seeks  to  gain  the  trust  of  his  audience  by  telling  them 
what  they  want  to  hear  and  by  making  them  believe  that  he  is  on  their  side. 
Since  Winston  realizes  that  his  audience  consists  of  two  groups  of  people: 
the  conditional  opposition  and  the  unconditional  opposition,  he  caters  to 
each  of  their  ideas  separately.  Winston  caters  to  unconditional  optional  first. 
Members  of  this  type  of  audience  are  extremists  who  want  to  see  drunk 
drivers  severely  punished  regardless  of  the  conditions.  Winston  tells  them 
what  they  want  to  hear  by  saying  that  even  though  the  client  appears  to  be  a 
decent  person  who  lost  his  own  sister  because  of  one  little  mistake,  he  still 
has  to  pay  the  consequences.  Winston  appears  to  be  saying  that  the  client's 
conditions  are  irrelevant  to  the  case  and  that  despite  the  circumstances,  he 
deserves  to  be  charges  for  murder,  "The  kid's  blood/alcohol  content  was 
fourteen,  he  was  going  way  too  fast,  and  the  girl  is  dead.  He  [Trooper  John- 
son] had  to  charge  him.  It's  a  shame,  he  seems  a  nice  kid,  it  was  his  own 
sister  and  all,  but  what  the  hell  can  he  do,  right?"(2543).  Because  all  the  ev- 
idence against  the  client,  and  the  defense  attorney  agrees  that  the  young 
man's  particular  circumstances  are  irrelevant  to  the  case,  mem- 
bers of  the  unconditional  opposition  have  no  idea  that  they  are  being  set  up 
to  receive  a  delayed  thesis.  n 

Next,  Winston  tells  the  conditional  opposition  what  they  want  to 
hear.  Members  of  the  conditional  opposition  believe  that  justice  should  be 
upheld  and  are  willing  to  look  at  the  conditions  of  a  case.  Winston  appeals 
to  the  conditional  opposition  when  he  goes  to  make  a  deal  with  the  DA.  Af- 
ter all,  he's  probably  going  to  have  the  MADD  mothers  all  over  him  because 
of  reducing  the  felony  to  a  misdemeanor"(255).  The  DA  is  a  lot  like  the  un- 
conditional opposition.  He  also  wants  to  see  justice  prevail  and  is  also  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  defense  attorney,  thus,  when  he  doesn't  criticize  the 
DA,  conditional  opposition  feel  the  Winston  is  on  their  side.  Furthermore, 
Winston  shows  that  he  realizes  that  they  are  not  like  the  extremists,  such  as 
the  MADD  mothers,  who  jump  to  conclusions  and  want  revenge. 
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Listing  the  events  of  the  case  chronologically  keeps  both  audiences 
happy  throughout  the  entire  argument  because  Winston  appears  to  be  build- 
ing a  case  against  his  client.  Chronological  order  also  allows  Winston  to 
build  a  level  of  suspense  near  the  end  of  his  argument.  Winston  states,  "All 
my  bells  are  ringing  at  once,  and  my  gut  is  screaming  at  me.  Object!  Object! 
I'm  trying  to  decide  in  three  quarters  of  a  second  whether  it'll  be  worse  to 
listen  to  the  lectures  on  the  evils  of  drink  from  this  jerk  or  piss  off  the  judge 
by  objecting"(256).  Winston's  excitement  at  this  moment  is  shared  with  the 
audience,  and  they  realize  that  they  are  about  to  receive  very  important  in- 
formation. 

However,  they  believe  that  it  is  about  the  evils  of  drinking  too  much  and  do 
not  realize  that  Winston  is  going  to  proclaim  his  client's  innocence. 

Chronological  order  also  allows  Winston  to  use  Holloway's  own 
words  to  unveil  the  client's  innocence,  thus,  Winston  is  able  to  present  the 
illusion  that  he  is  also  hearing  the  news  for  the  first  time.  As  a  result,  he  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  audience.  Winston  quotes: 

When  1  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it, 

1  figured  out  what  had  happened.  .  .  the 

car  it  was  upside  down,  and  I  did  pull 

that  boy  out  of  the  left-hand  window, 

but  don't  you  see,  the  car  was  upside 

down,  and  if  you  turned  it  over  on  its  wheels 

like  it's  supposed  be,  the  left-hand  side 

is  really  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  your 

Honor,  that  boy  wasn't  driving  the  car 

at  all.  It  was  the  girl  that  was  driving.  .  ."(255). 

Winston  uses  Halloway's  words  so  he  can  draw  himself  into  the  audience 
and  prevent  them  from  becoming  angry  at  him  for  tricking  them.  If  the  au- 
dience had  grown  hostile  at  the  end  of  his  argument,  all  his  efforts  to  entice 
them  and  cater  to  their  ideas  would  have  been  in  vain. 

Winston's  delayed  thesis  arrangement  allows  him  to  postpone  his 
main  point  until  after  he  has  gained  trust  of  the  opposition.  Winston  uses 
several  techniques  to  gain  their  trust.  He  convinces  his  audience  that  he  is 
not  a  typical  defense  attorney  by  relaxing  his  tone  and  language.  Thus,  he 
connects  with  the  audience  and  appears  to  be  on  their  side.  Winston  also 
reaches  by  telling  both  the  conditional  opposition  and  unconditional  opposi- 
tion what  they  want  to  hear,  although  he  speaks  to  them  separately  and  tells 
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different  things,  they  do  not  feel  manipulated  because  they  trust  him.  Fur- 
thermore, the  chronological  order  of  the  argument  helps  Winston  to  achieve 
his  subtle  approach  because  he  appears  to  be  simply  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  occurred.  Thus,  Winston  is  able  to  move  through  his  story 
while  building  a  case  against  his  client  so  that  his  audience  will  listen  to  him. 
Then,  through  Holloway's  testimony,  he  tells  them  that  hi  client  is  innocent. 
Winston's  delayed  thesis  approach  is  successful  because  he  is  able  to  get  his 
point  across  that  even  drunk  drivers  should  be  regarded  as  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  without  the  opposition  becoming  angry. 
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V^indoNMS 

Dream  ^a\^6i6: 
You  *tand  ^ro\tc\tA  in  ^our  room.    Tbin\^f  covered!  secret*  hide  viith  ^ou, 

and  >(our  blinds  are 
open  a  slit,  'four  viindov^s  cracKed,  aUov^ing  a  fev<  drafts  in. 
Someone  stands  outside  the  v<indov<,  looking  in,  tr>(in9  to  uncover  four  se- 
crets, 
but  either  it  is  the  vjrong  time, 
or  the  vjrong  person. 
(Z6  cents  p\ease) 

So,  fou  asV:ed  if  (  vianted  to  \ooV:  into  <four  viindov<. 

You  offered  me  a  chance  to  viev*  >four  thin^  veiled  Self. 

I  alread>(  opened  m>(  viindov*  for  >fOU, 

Rashed  m^  bare  ass,  m^  Buddha,  m>(  scars  for  'fou  to  see. 

Posted  neon  blinKs. 

Do  ^o\^  accept? 

And  since  I  opened  m>(  v4indov<,  f\ashed  m^  bare  Self, 

Others  tooK  the  libert>(  to  taV:e  v<hat  the^  v<anted. 

Tear  parts  of  me  avia^f. 

Tear  me  apart. 

So  >fou  offered  me  a  chance  to  looV:  inside, 

^ut  at  v<hat  cost  m>|  dear? 

Will  >(ou  run  after  me  xith  a  baseball  bat. 

Or  slam  the  blinds  as  soon  as  I  uncover  m>f  e^es  to  see. 

Or  is  there  someone  else  peeViing  in  too 

Aon  I  just  for  a  laugh? 

I  Knov<  I  stand  outside  four  viindovi... 

Question  is, 
Where  do  fou  stand  inside  four  room? 

F^iannon  L.  f^berfs 
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The  Monster*,  6ibo6t6  and  Indian* 

that  Hide  viithin  a  Uvin9  Hou^e 

Ka^f  ^eUhain 

The  house  was  little  more  than  a  fleck  of  paint  on  the  landscape.  As 
recently  as  two  days  before  it  had  been  so  much  more;  a  living,  creaking 
home  if  only  because  of  one  person's  belief  that  it  was.  But  now  the  house 
was  dead  and  we,  the  living,  lacked  the  respect  necessary  to  inter  the  re- 
mains. We  in  this  case  was  me,  the  lately  former  owner's  closest  surviving 
relative. 

As  the  screen  door  closed  behind  me,  I  knew  that  I  was  committed, 
committed  to  perform  the  post-mortem  on  a  creature  that  had  hobbled  along 
for  so  many  years  with  so  few  of  its  necessary  organs  but  had  finally,  rather 
than  petering  out,  been  put  to  violent  death  by  the  impaling  of  its  heart.  My 
grandmother,  the  heart,  lay  two  miles  away  in  the  town  cemetery. 

The  house,  which  was  elevated  above  the  ground  on  cinderblocks, 
had  been  unevenly  tilted  by  maybe  ten  degrees  for  as  long  as  I  could  remem- 
ber. Everything  in  the  house  then,  rolled  down  towards  the  back  living  area 
if  only  my  a  few  millimeters  a  year.  Wearied  as  I  was  by  the  funeral  and  the 
responsibilities  of  chief  mourner,  I  too  rolled  slowly  in  that  general  direction 
until  I  unconsciously  stopped  myself  by  grabbing  the  top  of  the  door  frame 
in  the  kitchen  before  the  dining  room  before  the  living  room.  For  as  long  as 
I'd  been  old  enough  to  reach  it,  I'd  been  getting  yelled  at  for  hanging  from  it. 
"you'll  pull  it  down,"  my  grandmother  would  gripe.  She  was  referring,  I 
suppose,  to  the  molding  at  the  top  of  the  door,  but  I  always  imagined  the 
whole  house  would  cave  in.  To  a  ten  year  old  it's  kind  of  nice  to  think  that 
you  could  take  out  your  whole  family  at  will. 

But  time  and  circumstance  had  already  done  a  job  on  the  ranks  of 
the  clan.  I  still  could  have  pulled  out  the  lynchpin  and  send  the  whole  place 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  I  just  didn't  have  it  in  me.  Instead,  I  sat  at 
the  kitchen  table  and  let  my  forehead  drop  towards  the  table  with  drowsi- 
ness. The  cool  feel  of  the  cheap  formica  on  the  table 
was  a  welcome  sensation  on  my  brow,  even  if  I  had  to  smoosh  my  nose  up 
to  feel  it.  I  drifted  off  to  sleep.  When  I  woke  up,  the  asthmatic  refrigerator 
was  still  humming  and  the  wall  clock  was  still  ticking  precisely  as  it  had 
when  I'd  drifted  off.  It  was  unnerving  to  imagine  how  the  world  proceeded 
when  we  slept. 

The  hum  of  the  fridge  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  eaten  in  some 
time.  The  house  was  filled  with  food  and  sweets  provided  by  the  non-blood 
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mourners  for  the  family.  I  had  no  appetite  for  the  available  delicacies,  salted 
hams  and  candied  yams,  all  catered  by  the  angel  of  death.  The  only  other 
food  within  reach  without  exerting  real  effort  was  the  stockpile  of  jarred 
delectable  in  my  grandmother's  canning  shed.  Strangely,  raiding  the  store- 
house seemed  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  food  inside  the  house  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  kind  of  cannibalism  of  my  grandmother  through  her 
life's  work. 

The  canning  shed  was  the  only  thing  on  the  property  that  wasn't  in  a 
state  of  disrepair.  Even  the  tiny  field  behind  the  house  was  grown  over;  the 
one  my  grandfather  had  farmed  until  about  ten  years  ago  when  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack,  not  among  the  rows  of  snap  beans  as  he  might  have  wished,  but 
within  the  restrictive  white  confmes  of  the  parish  hospital.  The  field  still 
had  a  certain  lushness,  but  it  was  a  wild  lushness,  briars  and  weeds  tall 
enough  to  swallow  a  ten  year  old  whole.  The  land  had  always  had  a  special 
fertility,  a  magic  that  no  other  land  in  town  could  match,  but  now  there  was 
no  one  to  focus  the  magic. 

I  opened  the  shed  door,  it  opened  inward,  but  I  went  the  other  was. 
I  backed  up  a  half  of  a  step  to  let  out  the  little  puff  of  mustiness  that  I  knew 
had  built  up  in  the  tiny  room  like  tar  in  a  smoker's  lungs.  A  wisp  of  dust  es- 
caped through  the  door  and  would  have  dispersed  invisibly  save  for  the  fact 
that  the  sun  was  a  special  brand  of  gold  that  day,  and  a  shaft  of  it  backlit  the 
dust  like  a  UV  on  an  x-ray. 

I  took  the  half-step  up  into  the  slight  room.  The  shed  was  barely  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  but  I  knew  it  must  have  been  a  trial  each  day  my 
grandmother  had  to  make  the  ascent.  And  1  knew  with  a  certainty  that  she 
had  climbed  that  step  every  day  of  her  life.  The  proof  was  in  the  endless 
rows  of  mason  jars  that  lined  the  wall,  and  in  the  countless  jars  that  I  and 
other  family  members  had  received  over  the  years  through  the  mail  even  af- 
ter my  grandfather's  death.  Even  after  she  let  the  field  grow  over  and  the 
white  paint  on  the  house  dry  up  and  fly  away  on  the  wind,  pieces  at  a  time 
like  a  million  albino  moths. 

Despite  the  volume  of  personal  delectables,  nothing  much  appealed  to  me. 
I'd  never  much  cared  for  pickled  peppers  or  fig  preserves,  and  I  didn't  have 
any  bread  for  toast  and  jelly  either.  I  opted  to  try  for  being  pleasantly  sur- 
prised, so  I  took  three  medium  sized  jars  with  unidentifiable  contents  from 
the  shelves. 

I  settled  into  the  den  for  the  night  with  a  ratty  old  quilt,  one  among  a 
multitude  of  such  uncomforting  comforters  in  my  grandmother's  bedroom. 
Only  six  months  before,  my  uncle  had  arranged  to  have  cable  installed  for 
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my  grandmother,  arguably  to  give  my  grandmother  more  viewing  choices, 
but  more  likely  to  give  my  uncle  access  to  sporting  events  on  his  Sunday 
visits.  Greater  access  did  not  breed  greater  viewer  interest,  at  least  so  far  as 
my  grandmother  was  concerned.  She  still  watched  the  same  programs  day 
after  day.  During  the  day  she  watched  her  "stories,"  and  at  night  it  was 
"Wheel  of  Fortune,"  then  quietly  to  bed  with  the  darkness. 

I  clicked  on  the  television  and  popped  open  ajar  full  of  chunks  of  a 
purplish-green,  fleshy  substance.  I  barely  noticed  Pat  Sajak  on  the  tube  as  I 
inspected  the  repast.  The  fleshy  stuff  was  made  up  of  several  layers,  each  of 
a  different  color,  from  white  at  the  bottom,  through  shades  of  green,  into  a 
deep  purple  on  the  outside.    It  reminded  me  of  a  piece  of  jarred  artichoke 
heart.  The  first  bite  left  me  dazed.  I  was  sideswiped;  blindsided  by  the  blis- 
tering, vinegary  tartness  of  the  morsel  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
tongue  thrashing  sweetness.  1  had  been  close  to  dozing  off  again,  but  the 
flavor  assault  was  enough  to  whip  me  back  to  life,  but  not  for  long. 

While  I  slept,  I  dreamed  and  while  I  dreamed  dreams  such  as  I  did,  I 
didn't  rest.  It  was  raining,  but  not  much,  just  enough  to  make  music  on  the 
tin  roof  of  the  shed.  My  grandfather  was  at  the  door,  wet  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  one  suit  around  the  shoulders  of  his  one  suit,  the  gray  pinstripe  he 
was  buried  in.  \ 

I  let  him  in  silently  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen.  He  sat  at  the  >-■ 

kitchen  table  as  if  he  might  stay  awhile.  He  looked  as  if  he  needed  or 
wanted  something.  I  made  him  coffee,  the  chickoree  oil  that  greases  the 
wheels  of  the  great  southern  social  machine.  I  had  guessed  wrong.  When  1 
turned  around  he  was  gone.  I  awoke. 

What  wasn't  a  dream  was  the  rustling  of  leaves  outside  the  house.  I    ^ 
got  up  and  awkwardly  stepped  into  my  shoes.  My  feet  wouldn't  slide  in  and  /^' 
I  was  too  lazy  to  untie  the  laces.  "Screw  it,"  I  thought  as  I  stepped  onto  the 
cold  concrete  of  the  screened  in  porch.  The  littlest  man  I've  ever  seen  was 
pulling  on  the  screen  door,  but  the  hook  held  it  in  place,  barely.  I  say  he  was 
little,  'cause  his  head  didn't  reach  above  the  pine  1x4  that  divided  the  screen 
on  the  door. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  didn't  say  a  word,  but  he  did  stop  pulling  on 
the  door  handle.  He  looked  at  me  like  he  expected  to  be  let  in.  I  was  having 
none  of  it,  since  his  little  wasfilled  with  a  fierce  looking  homemade  machete. 
I  must  have  been  as  white-blue  as  death  itself,  because  all  the  blood  that 
should  have  been  in  my  face  and  arms  had  drained  straight  to  my  feet  when  I  - 
caught  sight  of  that  hatchet.  And  all  that  blood  was  weighing  my  feet  down 
like  mercury  weights. 
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When  he  saw  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  in,  he  pulled  at  the  door 
again,  this  time  with  enough  force  to  rip  the  door  open.  As  he  stepped 
through  the  door,  I  go  an  eyeful  of  him.  He  was  no  more  than  3  feet  tall, 
like  I  said,  and  he  was  dressed  in  Buckskin  like  Bill  Black.  I  might  have 
thought  he  was  a  kid  in  an  old  trick  or  treat  outfit  except  that  his  facial  fea- 
tures were  definitely  adult.  He  was  even  starting  to  go  gray,  salt-n-pepper 
style.  But  he  wasn't  what  I  would  have  called  a  midget,  'cause  everything 
was  in  proportion,  no  big  head  or  stumpy  fmgers.  He  reminded  me  of  some 
cartoon  where  a  bank  robber  dresses  up  in  baby  clothes  to  outsmart  the  cops, 
but  the  clothes  suited  him  too  well.  The  Indians  beard  stubble  just  wasn't 
authentic  looking,  like  a  real  fake  Indian  from  a  John  Wayne  movie.  The 
dark,  smoky  skin  and  the  thick,  big  ears  stamped  him  as  Cajun  somewhere 
in  his  genes. 

Stranger  still,  was  what  he'd  left  outside.  It  was  some  kind  of  Octo- 
pus, and  fresh  looking,  not  all  dried  up,  but  he  couldn't  have  dragged  it  out 
of  Lizard  Creek.  Actually,  it  wasn't  even  an  octopus;  it  was  like  an  octopus 
crossed  with  a  fetus.  It  was  purplish-green  and  looked  all  rubbery  like  a 
cheap  toy  dinosaur,  which  made  me  think  it  was  fake. 

Fear,  and  not  nearly  enough  restful  sleep,  plus  the  fact  that  the  color 
of  the  squid  thing  looked  like  the  color  of  the  stuff  in  the  mason  jars  just 
about  keeled  me  over  sick.  The  idea  of  getting  hacked  to  death  by  a  psy- 
chotic midget  was  embarrassing  enough  that  I  moved  through  the  sick  feel- 
ing. I  ran  back  inside  the  house  for  a  kitchen  knife,  or  a  big  stick,  or  frozen 
leg  of  lamb,  anything  to  take  a  stand  with.  That's  when  I  caught  sight  of  my 
grandfather's  20  gauge  hanging  on  the  wall  covered  in  dust.  It  was  at  least 
as  old  as  my  parents,  one  of  those  primitive  jobs  with  no  padding  on  the 
stock,  no  pump  action;  pretty  much  just  a  tube  for  sticking  shells  in.  You 
better  kill  what  you're  shooting  at  on  the  first  shot,  unless  you've  got  an  extra 
arm  and  shoulder  on  your  right  side.  I  grabbed  it  and  managed  to  get  a  shell 
in. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  out  to  the  porch,  the  little  Indian  was  crawled 
up  into  the  deep  freeze  where  my  grandmother'd  kept  whole  turkeys  and  60 
lbs.  of  field  peas  and  such,  and  little  squirrel  bodies  piled  so  high  it  looked 
like  a  Disney  cartoon  of  the  holocaust.  His  little  legs  were  dangling  over  the 
sides  and  the  lid  was  closed  on  his  back  so  I  couldn't  see  what  he  was  doing. 
I  put  the  stock  of  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  said  "Hold  it,"  like  I  was  little 
mouse  version  of  Wyatt  Earp  or  something.  If  I'd  been  thinking  straight,  I 
wouldn't  have  put  my  fate  on  the  dependability  of  10-year-old  shells.  The 
Indian  didn't  seem  too  shook  up  about  it  all.  He  must  haveknown  I  was  too 
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chickenshit  to  shoot  'cause  he  took  off  and  out  the  door. 

Don't  ask  me  why,  but  I  took  off  after  him.  He  took  off  round  the 
house  and  over  the  barbed  wire  fence  like  he  was  doing  the  hurdles  at  the 
redneck  Olympics.  The  weeds  in  the  field  were  as  tall  as  he  was,  so  I 
couldn't  see  the  top  of  his  head,  but  I  could  see  the  rustling.  But,  then  about 
5  feet  in,  even  that  stopped;  damnedest  thing.  He  must  have  fallen  into  a  gi- 
ant rabbit  hole  straight  to  China  was  all  I  could  figure. 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  walking  back  to  the  house  that  I  realized  I  hadn't 
had  to  leap  over  anything  purple  and  rubbery  to  get  out  the  door.  That  didn't 
bring  up  a  whole  lot  of  good  possibilities.  I  was  jumpy  as  hell  and  didn't  re- 
ally want  to  look  in  the  deep  freeze,  but  I  had  to  know.  I  was  right;  it  was  in 
there. 

This  was  not  something  I  really  felt  like  dealing  with.  I  wasn't  about 
to  touch  it,  and  getting  the  police  involved  would  have  been  a  bad  scene. 
So,  I  did  the  only  logical  thing  1  could  do  in  an  illogical  situation  and  ig- 
nored it.  I  closed  the  freezer,  walked  inside,  put  on  my  clothes,  climbed  into 
my  grandmother's  oversized  novelty  car  and  drove  into  town.  I  went  to  the 
bank  first  to  put  the  last  of  my  savings  out  of  its  misery  and  to  cash  the 
check  for  what  little  money  I'd  managed  to  make  subbing  at  the  high  school. 
The  town  bank  was  as  solid  as  a  mud  bank,  and  as  secure  as  a  hick  girl's  vir- 
ginity. 'Never  trust  a  bank  with  cheap  wood  paneling  on  the  wall,'  I  thought 
as  I  looked  around  the  First  bank  for  the  millionth  time  in  a  life  chock-full  of 
bank  deposits,  withdrawals  and  such.  Amazing  then  that  I'd  never  noticed  a 
certain  black  and  white  picture  hanging  on  the  wood  panels.  The  picture 
was  of  a  bunch  of  men  in  work  clothes  and  a  bunch  of  women  in  Sunday 
best  standing  behind  a  fair  to  middling  sized  shark.  There  was  a  big  white 
plantation  in  the  background.  The  metal  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
said,  "Shark  Pulled  Out  of  Blood  River  Near  Carter  Plantation-July  1916." 
Big  deal,  except  that  there  among  the  ladies  and  gents  was  a  three-foot  tall 
man  in  trousers  and  suspenders  slung  over  his  long-john  clad  top.  He  may 
not  have  been  in  his  Halloween  get-up,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  him. 
"Can  I  help  you?"  the  cashier  was  saying  to  me  as  I  gawked. 

"I... I.."  I  stammered,  holding  out  my  check.  "I  need  to  see  the  man- 
ager. 

Ben  Fergusen,  the  bank  manager,  had  an  ass  spread  out  to  the 
bounds  of  his  office  from  years  of  sitting.  If  you  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  it 
was  usually  just  easier  to  go  to  him  and  a  whole  lot  less  time  consuming. 
"Mr.  Ferguson,"  I  said  as  I  put  my  head  through  his  door. 

"Yes,  hello,"  he  said  as  enthusiastically  as  if  we  were  best  buds.  He 
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didn't  recognize  me.  I  held  out  the  picture  of  the  shark;  the  teller  had  reluc- 
tantly let  me  take  it  down  off  the  wall.  "What  can  you  tell  me  about  this 
man?"  I  asked  him.  My  fingers  left  an  oily  print  on  the  glass  over  the  In- 
dian's face. 

"That's  a  funny  story,'  Ferguson  told  me  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  I  didn't  know  if  he  meant  the  shark  story,  or  the  Indian's  story,  or 
what.  He  meant  both.  I  had  to  hear  about  how  they  caught  the  shark.  The 
little  Indian  guy  was  Clovus  Fontenot.  He  wasn't  an  Indian,  but  he'd  played 
one  in  a  travelling  wild  west  show.  "They  called  him  the  Little  Chief,  and  he 
was  the  biggest  little  guy  since  Tom  Thumb,"  Ferguson  said.  "When  the 
wild  west  show  shut  down,  he'd  come  back  to  town.  Silas  Carter;  he  owned 
Carter  plantation  back  in  them  days;  was  something  of  a  character,"  Fergu- 
son continued.  "He  hired  Clovus;  more  like  he  bought  him  though;  like  he 
was  a  show  horse  or  something.  Made  him  do  his  personal  valleting  and 
such.  Just  one  of  those  things.  Clovus  made  some  extra  money  trapping 
and  such.  It  was  him  that  caught  the  shark." 

"What  ever  happened  to  him?"  I  asked. 

"Died  I  guess.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  Ferguson  said  matter  of 
factly. 

"Did  he  have  any  children?"  I  asked. 

"Oh  yeah,"  Ferguson  answered.  "Every  Fontenot  in  these  parts  is 
probably  descended  from  Clovus.  He  got  around  a  lot  for  a  little  guy. 
Wasn't  your  Maw-Maw  a  Fontenot?" 

"Yeah,  she  was,"  I  said.  "But  I  mean  anybody  little  like  him,  and 
maybe  a  little  crazy." 

"Not  that  1  know  of,"  he  said.  I  drove  home  in  silence,  which 
shouldn't  have  been  odd  since  I  was  by  myself,  but  it  was.  I  like  to  talk  to 
myself  to  put  things  in  perspective.  I  tried  to  decide  how  I  felt  about  the 
whole  thing.  I  was  afraid  that  the  Indian  would  comeback,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  relief  that  he'd  shown  up  in  the  first  place.  No,  it  was  a  libera- 
tion. For  a  long  time  it  had  seemed  as  if  a  layer  of  dust  had  settled  over  the 
psychic  landscape,  and  over  me  in  particular.  The  Indian  was  like  a  lunatic 
rain  that  cleared  off  all  the  dust  and  brought  back  the  color. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  I  waited  for  more  little  Indians,  or  even  just 
another  dream.  Nothing.  Then  one  night  when  I  was  watching  "Wheel  of 
Fortun,"  it  dawned  on  me.  The  mason  jars!   For  all  I  knew,  my  grandmother 
had  been  marinating  psychedelic  mushrooms  and  it  had  all  been  a  hallucina- 
tion. The  freezer!  That  was  how  I  could  know.  I  ran  out  to  the  porch  and 
flipped  the  lid.  I  quickly  closed  it.  I  definitely  saw  something. 
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I  ate  the  artichoke  stuff  in  the  jars  anyway,  just  in  case  it  was  part  of 
the  dreamspell.  That  night  the  dream  came  back.  My  grandfather  came  in 
his  Sunday  suit.  I  tried  to  offer  him  something  (I  thought  maybe  he  was 
hungry  so  I  went  to  the  fridge);  then  he  disappeared  again.  When  I  woke  up, 
the  Indian  was  back.  He  was  pulling  the  frozen  octopus  thing  out  of  the  deep 
freeze  and  then  he  was  chopping  it  up  with  his  hatchet.  I  didn't  stop  him  this 
time.  When  he  finished,  he  put  most  of  the  pieces  back  in  the  freezer  and 
turned  to  me.  Two  of  the  tentacles  and  a  piece  of  the  head  he  put  in  a  leather 
sack.  He  didn't  say  anything,  but  he  looked  impatient. 

"What?"  I  said  to  him.  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do  for  you?"  He 
just  shook  his  head  and  left. 

Every  night  for  a  week  1  did  this  little  experiment.  I'd  eat  the  stuff  in 
the  jars,  have  the  dream  and  see  the  Indian.  The  Indian  didn't  do  anything 
but  stand  around  impatiently,  and  no  matter  what  I  tried  I  couldn't  get  my 
grandfather  to  stick  around.  As  the  nights  piled  up,  his  dream  self  started 
looking  like  he  was  starving  or  eaten  up  with  cancer. 
Then,  one  night  it  occurred  to  that  maybe  he  wanted  what  was  in  the  jar. 
While  he  sat  in  the  kitchen  (in  the  dream),  I  went  into  the  dream  living  room 
to  fetch  the  jar,  but  it  was  empty.  I  brought  it  to  him.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  He 
looked  like  he  was  in  pain.    "What?"  I  yelled  imploringly.  "Just  tell  me 
what  you  want."  I  was  getting  pretty  worked  up.  "Why  are  you  even  com- 
ing to  see  me  anyway?"  Hell,  if  this  is  a  ghost  story,  shouldn't  it  be  Maw- 
Maw  haunting  me."  He  just  sat  there  looking  all  pathetic.  'Hey,  there  are 
hundreds  of  jars  out  in  the  shed,'  I  thought.  So  I  ran,  and  this  is  still  a  dream, 
outside  in  the  cold  and  through  the  open  shed  door.  When  I  caught  sight  of 
what  I  caught  sight  of,  I  fell  right  on  my  ass  in  the  mud.  In  the  shed  was  my 
grandma,  pretty  as  you  please,  putting  up  jars.  I  got  up  off  my  wet  hinny 
and  stared.  She  handed  me  ajar  and  turned  her  back  to  me. 

I  ran  back  in  the  house  with  my  haul.  I  was  scared  to  death  that  my 
grandfather  would  be  gone  like  always.  The  kitchen  was  empty.  'Damn,"  I 
thought,  but  then  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  bedroom.  I  went  in  and  caught  sight 
of  my  Paw-Paw  changing  clothes.  He  was  wearing  the  green  shirt  on  green 
slacks  like  he  wore  everyday  but  Sunday,  everyday  to  work  in  the  field.  I 
handed  him  the  jar.  He  smiled  and  it  was  then  that  I  noticed  he  looked 
healthy  again.  He  walked  on  past  me. 

I  followed  him  out  of  the  house  and  around  back  to  the  old  over- 
grown field.  It  wasn't  overgrown  anymore  though.  One  half  of  it  was  tilled, 
tilled  and  plowed,  plowed  and  rowed,  rowed  and  planted,  planted  and 
ripened,  ripened  and  ready  for  harvest  with  the  best  bunches  of  col  lard 
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greens  and  butter  beans  you'd  ever  want  to  see.  It  was  as  orderly  as  a 
Methodist  Women's  Association  meeting.  The  other  half  was  fallow,  but  my 
grandfather  had  commenced  to  work  it.  Out  of  a  great  big  bag,  he  pulled 
one  of  those  octopus  fetuses.  He  laid  it  out  in  the  center  of  that  fallow 
ground  and  spiked  it  through  the  head  with  a  wooden  tomato  stake.  Then  he 
took  one  tentacle  at  a  time  and  stretched  them  the  length  of  the  field.  They 
pulled  like  taffy  but  they  didn't  break. 

After  he  had  it  all  done  up  like  he  wanted,  he  took  his  old  bush-hog 
and  ran  over  the  purpley  body.  Octopus  guts  and  assorted  parts  flew  up  in 
the  air  like  confetti  and  landed  all  over  the  ground.  My  grandfather  smiled. 
I  can't  say  that  it  was  a  pretty  sight;  it  was  awfully  disgusting  really;  but 
something  seemed  natural  about  it.  And  as  I  looked  at  all  that  monster  gore, 
it  soaked  into  the  ground;  as  it  did,  the  cops  began  to  grow.  Then  I  woke  up. 

The  Italian  was  standing  out  on  the  porch  when  I  went  out  that 
morning.  He  looked  more  pleasant  than  usual  somehow,  but  still  impatient. 
"Oh,  kiss  my  ass,"  1  told  him.  I  was  feeling  my  oats.  Familiarity  had  bred  a 
little  contempt  on  my  part.  He  left. 

I  checked  the  freezer.  More  of  the  octopus  thing  was  gone.  All  that 
was  left  were  two  tentacles  and  a  piece  of  the  head.  1  was  three-quarters  of 
the  way  to  being  rid  of  the  animal  carcass.  I  walked  out  to  the  shed  to  have 
a  look-see.  It  seemed  even  more  full  of  jars  than  usual.  Out  to  the  field. 
The  weeds  were  mown  over.  My  grandmother's  oldest  neighbor  was  stand- 
ing out  in  it.  He  turned  around  when  he  saw  me  coming.  "It's  real  nice  to 
see  somebody  doing  something  with  this  place,"  he  said,  "but  I  wish  you 
would  have  asked  me  before  you  took  my  tractor." 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Forrest,"  I  said  even  though  I  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

"You  must  have  got  up  at  midnight  to  be  me  to  wake,"  he  said 
laughing.  Mr.  Forrest  had  tried  for  years  to  get  my  grandmother  to  let  him 
cultivate  that  field.  He  was  probably  just  being  nice  because  he  figure  I'd  be 
more  reasonable  than  she  was. 

I  didn't  have  too  long  to  think  about  the  new  mystery  because  I  got 
called  in  to  sub  at  the  junior  high.  After  school  I  was  feeling  scholarly,  so  I 
went  to  the  parish  library.  They  have  all  sorts  of  books  on  local  history.  I 
know  because  my  Maw-Maw  was  a  librarian  there  and  was  responsible  in 
one  way  or  another  for  getting  most  of  them.  I  actually  found  something  on 
Clovus  in  a  book  called  Life  on  Louisiana  Plantations  and  a  story  he  told 
somebody  who  in  turn  told  it  to  a  folklore  researcher  who  wrote  it  down  in  a 
book  called  Louisiana  Legends.  It  seems  old  Clovus  was  notorious  for 
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telling  stories  about  strange  things  out  in  the  swamp  and  on  the  river. 
He  said  there  were  monsters.  He  didn't  leave  it  at  that  though.  He 
said  that  you  could  kill  them,  but  that  it  didn't  help  'cause  they  repro- 
duced like  rabbits.  He  also  said  that  the  dead  ones  could  come  back  if 
you  didn't  dispose  of  them  right.  "You  got  to  put  'em  to  good  use,"  in 
his  words.  He  never  told  anybody  what  he  meant  by  that.  The  crazi- 
est thing  old  Clovus  ever  told  anybody  though;  he  once  told  this  to  a 
visiting  revival  minister;  was  that  he  had  a  special  deal  with  God, 
which  was  a  good  thing,  he  said  "on  account  of  I  ain't  lived  so  good  a 
life  as  to  get  into  heaven  in  the  usual  way,"  and  that  so  long  as  he 
would  keep  killing  and  skinning  the  monsters  he'd  live  forever.  The 
deal  was  never  verified  as  shortly  after  making  his  claim,  this  is  ac- 
cording to  the  plantations  book,  he  disappeared,  probably  drowned 
alone  down  on  the  river. 

This  was  some  pretty  crazy  stuff,  I  realized,  but  for  some  reason  it 
didn't  bother  me  as  much  as  what  I  noticed  on  the  inside  covers  of  the 
two  books.  Stamped  there  was  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  book, 
Gertrude  Fontenot,  my  grandmother. 

I  just  sat  there  awhile  think  where  I  should  take  this  investiga- 
tion to  next.  I  was  staring  at  one  of  the  new  computer  terminals  when 
"ding!,"  inspiration.  I  got  up  and  walked  over  to  one  of  the  librarians. 
"Excuse  me,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  a  middle-aged  face  said  back  to  me.  Then  the  face  smiled  in 
recognition. 

"Don't  I  know  you?  Yes,  you're  Gertrude's  grandson.  How  is 
she?" 

"She  died  recently,"  I  told  her. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  and  she  meant  it.  "I,  I  mean,  we  hadn't  kept  in 
touch  much  since  she  retired.  How  did  it  happen?" 

"Car  accident,"  I  said.  I  didn't  bother  going  into  the  irony,  not 
just  of  an  83  year  old  woman  dying  in  a  car  accident,  but  the  fact  that 
it  wouldn't  have  happened  if  my  grandmother  had  been  driving  her 
own  big  tank  of  a  car.  It  was  a  pretty  funny,  not  funny  chain  of 
events.  She'd  lost  her  license  for  failing  the  vision  test.  Consequently, 
she  had  to  go  to  the  doctor  to  see  if  she  could  get  stronger  glasses.  My 
aunt  drove  her  there  in  a  little  compact  foreign  car.  My  grandmother 
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always  had  an  irrational  fear  of  little  cars.  She  liked  to  have  Detroit 
steel  between  her  and  the  death.  Her  fears  were  bom  out  when  an  1 8- 
wheeler  caved  in  the  passenger  side  of  my  aunt's  car  on  the  way  to  the 
doctor's  office.  My  aunt  was  untouched,  physically  at  least. 

I  could  have  said  all  that,  but  instead  I  said  "I  was  wondering, 
can  those  computers  search  for  books  based  on  who  donated  them?" 

"You  know,  I  don't  think  anyone  has  ever  asked  that,"  she  said, 
"but  I  suppose  you  could.  You  just  type  in  the  person's  name  on  a 
keyword  search. 

It  took  nearly  until  closing  time  to  gather  up  all  the  books  my 
grandmother  had  donated  over  the  years.  I  left  all  the  obviously  irrele- 
vant ones,  like  a  copy  of  The  Little  Train  that  Could,  and  I  checked 
out  the  rest.  Once  I  had  them  at  home  and  could  look  at  them,  I  real- 
ized what  a  weird  collection  it  was.  There  were  a  whole  bunch  of 
Jewish  legends  about  Solomon.  Nothing  too  useful,  or  so  I  thought, 
until  I  saw  a  story  in  there  about  how  Solomon  bottled  up  all  the  mon- 
sters in  the  world  for  safekeeping.  There  were  a  handful  of  books 
about  farming,  one  on  canning,  lots  of  inspirational  junk  and  a  Bible 
concordance.  The  most  recently  donated  ones  caught  my  eye.  One 
was  on  carpentry,  a  how-to  book,  and  the  other  one  was  about  the  tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem  and  all  the  crazy  stuff  that  went  into  building  it. 
They  were  dated  a  couple  of  weeks  before  my  grandmother  died.  The 
inscriptions  read  "For  my  wonderful  grandson."  Well,  if  she  was 
thinking  I  was  going  to  take  up  a  trade,  be  some  kind  of  carpenter,  she 
had  another  thing  coming.  About  the  only  thing  I  could  do  with  a 
hammer  was  crack  walnuts. 

While  I  was  reading,  it  started  raining.  Between  the  soothing 
drops  on  the  roof,  and  the  sleeping  spell  hiding  in  the  lines  of  those 
boring  books,  fell  to  sleep.  I  wasn't  very  soundly  into  it  before  mois- 
ture on  my  face  woke  me  up.  I  opened  my  eyes,  which,  because  my 
head  was  tilted  back  over  the  back  of  the  couch,  were  pointed  straight 
up  to  a  brown  spot  on  the  ceiling.  A  big  drop  of  water  hit  me  right  in 
the  eyeball.  "Damn  it,"  I  said  jumping  up.  "Damn  leaky  roof" 
I  took  a  second  look  at  that  how-to-fix-it  book  after  I  put  a  bucket  un- 
der the  leak.  The  next  day  I  bought  a  pail  of  tar  from  the  hardware 
store  and  followed  the  instructions  for  patching  in  the  book.  I  know  it 
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sounds  silly,  but  I  decided  to  follow  the  lead  given  me  in  the  dreams. 
I  took  what  was  left  of  the  octopus  fetus,  ground  it  up  in  the  blender 
and  mixed  the  slush  into  the  tar.  Patched  the  roof  fine,  even  if  it 
wasn't  pretty.  Aster  that  I  sort  of  got  the  fever,  a  fever  for  puttering, 
tinkering  and  the  like.  My  little  Indian  buddy  kept  paying  me  visits; 
bringing  me  little  packages,  monsters  and  such.  I  put  them  to  good 
use  fixing  up  the  house.  They  make  a  pretty  good  insulation  behind 
sheet  rock. 

Years  have  passed,  enough  that  I  don't  hit  my  thumb  with  the 
hammer  anymore,  or  fall  off  my  ladder.  The  old  house  is  as  good  as 
it's  ever  been.  I  don't  want  to  jump  to  conclusions,  but  ever  since  I 
been  using  those  pieces-parts  in  the  mix,  the  paint  doesn't  peel  any- 
more. My  grandmother  may  be  long  gone,  but  the  house  lives.  I'll 
have  to  get  around  to  building  a  bigger  shed  to  keep  all  the  mason  jars 
in.  They're  piling  up,  but  who  knows  from  where.  The  field  is  as 
properly  cultivated  as  minister's  wife,  but  who  knows  why.  Maybe 
I'm  a  sleepworker.  Maybe,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  think  maybe  it's  just  that 
family  so  long  as  it  perpetuates  itself,  not  by  making  kids  but  by  mak- 
ing tradition,  is  enough,  just  barely,  to  take  care  of  the  monsters  of  the 
world,  like  peeling  paint,  and  unclear  vision,  and  car  accidents. 
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jyxe/  Hoit  Qulde/  for  6egH^fVKv6»agp  WrCte4^y 

I  went  in  deep  to  find  the  deadly  waiting  shell.  The  palmettos 
were  nearly  as  tall  as  I,  each  looking  like  a  fan  of  blades.  Only  our 
family's  white  cat  was  bold  enough  to  take  off  through  the  underbrush 
with  me.  He  dashed  ahead  after  nothing,  but  I  didn't  fear  that  he'd  set 
off  the  waiting  charge.  He  was  steeped  deeply  enough  in  the  blood  of 
a  thousand  and  small  birds  to  know  better  than  to  be  careless.  I  took 
less  heed  of  the  palm  sized  swamp  spiders,  speckled  with  black  but 
mostly  yellow  like  old  bananas,  than  I  should  have,  merely  circum- 
venting their  guitar  string  webs.  Their  unmoving  heads  were  pointed 
upwards  towards  what  little  light  could  steal  through  the  oak  canopy 
above  the  wood.  The  whipping  weeds  itched  my  bare  up  to  the  knees 
legs.  There  it  was!  The  deadly  cone  from  the  magnolia  tree  island  in 
the  yard  beyond  the  woods.  I'd  tossed  it  there  when  I'd  first  seen  it  in 
the  shadow  of  the  mangy  tree.  I'd  thrown  it  pretty  hard,  a  man's 
throw  shot  from  a  nine  year  old's  arm,  but  I  didn't  hav  time  to  pat  my- 
self on  the  back. 

I  poked  at  the  cone  with  a  stick  and  darted  away.  It  was  a 
primitive,  but  sometimes  effective  way  to  set  them  off  and  have  it 
done  with.  Inelegant,  but  better  than  some  innocent  stepping  on  it.  I 
was  so  eager  to  get  out  of  the  blast  radius  that  I  ran  into  the  spider's 
webs  I'd  passed  on  the  way  in.  The  thick,  sticky  silk  wrapped  com- 
pletely around  my  face  and  head  like  a  rampaging  hair  net.  I'll  admit 
it,  I  went  ape  shit  trying  to  pull  it  off  me.  In  a  fit,  I  ran  the  remaining 
length  of  the  woods  to  my  yard,  but  when  I  hit  that  border  where 
wilderness  turned  to  flat  topped  grass  it  was  like  passing  back  into  rea- 
son. I  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks,  fixated  on  my  cowardice.  Was  I 
doomed  to  be  a  yellow  belly  by  my  genes,  or  was  bravery  just  a  matter 
of  condition,  the  result  of  enough  fights  that  you  went  numb.  I'd  have 
hundreds  of  days  more  to  test  my  mettle  before  I'd  passed  enough 
birthdays  to  stop  playing  the  game.    Then  I  thought  about  the  cone 
out  there  in  the  woods.  It  exploded  like  a  sun  being  bom  but  only  in 
my  head? 

IroiyWhUford/ 
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7<^  ^^i^HUtf  7(/uttci 

7<&  <t^  ifet  ^naci^  coid — 
Som  oM  t^  ie<UAe^  mil  &e 

So*HC  o^  tie  tiee^  one  Sane; 

'lie  n4UH4  come  in  ^iteattidef. 

So  <u  not  to  ^UffOJ&c  tieHOtu^e^ 

^l^et,  tiecf^  Ofie  e^aitin^  .  .  - 

TOitA.  dniecC  meat,  OHcC^m^ 

Jofi  tie  io4t^  deefr, 

-  'jS,0Hf^avi^a4U}4^T>0€m 
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a  vision 

i  ffovz  a  vision,  m^p  6ream 

i  am  a  farge  6ou(5er 

in  t(}e  river 

i  am  stone 

t(}e  xpcrter  is  fife 

it  pours  over  anStl}roug6  me 

tfie  stone  fjos  poxozr 
t6e  stone  sefects 

t()e  stone  taRes  in 

fove,  come5v,  fo^ 

()urt,  trogeS^p,  pain 

t6e  stone  ()o(5s.  Keeps 
tfie  jo^  an8  tf)e  fove 

an8  if)c  pain,., 

it  xx)asf)es  over  me 

anS  ax)oa>p 

an8av)a>p 

anSaxxKTp 
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